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razix Nuts are one of the favorite surprises that Santa Claus tucks into 
B the toes of children’s stockings the night before Christmas. @ But 
last year, many a Santa Claus was dismayed to find that there were no 
Brazil Nuts to be had. @ The story is an advertising classic. Two years 
ago, American importers sought a means to increase the consumption 
of Brazil Nuts. Ayer & Son was consulted. A noted food economist was 


engaged. New and delicious recipes were created. Advertisements featur- 
ing the discovery of a new food flavor appeared, Food editors all over 
the country seized on the idea. It was food news. @ Before Thanksgiving, 
America’s regular quota was bought up. Brazil was exhausted. Importers 
secured an additional four million pounds from England. These went. 
Never before had there been such a demand. @ For 1935, the Brazil Nut 
Association has stepped up the advertising appropriation fifty per cent. 
®@ The tempo of this second movement reads accelerando. By the end of 
September, 1935 sales had passed: 1934. Every indication points to the 
biggest year on Brazil Nuts in the history of the product, 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago 
i Buenos Aires Sfio Paulo 
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“Johnny's not taking any chances... 
no fires until after Christmas!” 


Alert advertisers are “taking no chances” of 
passing up the billion and a half dollar lowa 
market in 1936. Their “A” schedules, carried 
into more than 40% of all lowa homes by The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune's 275,028* 
circulation, “fire-up” a warm sales response at 
lowest milline rates in lowa. 
*Sept. 1985, 6 months’ average. 


et 


**Keep Your Eye on the Minneapolis Star!” 
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New York, Decemser 19, 1935 





This Week 


At long last, big business seems 
on the verge of breaking down 
and telling all. 

In this week’s leading article, 
Arthur H. Little reco: certain 
symptoms of oncoming industri 
revelations. 

A year ago he urged industry 
to tell its social and economic story. 
This week, he is able to report that 
industry’s spokesmen begin to 
speak, and its leaders to act. Cam- 
paigns are in the making—cam- 
paigns to “sell” industry to the 
Americans. 

Mr. Little’s report includes in- 
terviews with Bruce Barton, chair- 
man of the board of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, and C. M. 
Chester, chairman of the board of 
General Foods. 


. 8.6 


Not often is it possible to present 
a complete and rationalized picture 
of the relationships among the 
units and elements in a merchan- 
dising campaign. Right often, 
some of the components just ha ~ 4 
pen and others just grow as o 
shoots, This week, P. I. presents 
an exception. Roger L. Wensley, 
president of the G. M. Basford 
Company, tells how, for Tide Wa- 
ter’s industrial oils, analysis, plus 
concentration of sales and adver- 
tising, built volume. See “No De- 
pression Here.” 

* * * 


Despite dolorous belief to the 
contrary, “the plain and eminently 
supporters fact is that the rail- 
roads today occupy a position of 
marketing potentiality that might 
well be the envy of many another 
industry.” Through P. H. Erbes, 
Jr., Hugh W. Siddall, chairman of 


the Transcontinental and Western 
Passenger Associations, tells how 


and why. 
*> * * 


Speaking of sex—which we 
weren't, but it’s a subject that al- 
ways gets attention—what are two 
of its phases that, even to the 
frankly speaking Mark O’Dea, are 
unmentionable? P, I. will need 
to inform itself; for, without ques- 
tion, P. I. will be asked to name 
the two—after readers read this 
week’s essayette in Mr. 
“Preface to Advertising.” 
week’s one-page piece is entitled : 
“S-s-s-s-sh . . . Sex!” 

*> * * a 

Is a comic strip “copy”? It is 
—and fully developed to the extent 
of being all fitted out with copy 
themes. Examining the matter, 
Andrew M. Howe finds eight, any 
one of which will fit, as a glove, 
comic-strip technique. 

6 6 


From Washington comes news 
of the biggest market survey. To 
the WPA has been allocated, for 
the most comprehensive survey in 
American history, the respect-com- 
manding amount of $6,000,000. Two 
agencies will collaborate—the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

a ee 


“The most dangerous competition 
met by this company during the 
last years of production drought 
was that static but ponderous com- 
petition offered by its own ma- 
chines, standing idle in the cob- 
webby corners of customers’ 
factories or rusting to death in 
customers’ back yards.” E. J. 
Eichler, sales manager of the 
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American Tool & Machine Com- 
pany, tells how his concern mer- 
chandised service to rebuild a 
demand for its products. See 
“Selling Centrifugal Force.” 

* * a 


The customer clips a coupon, 
asking for a sample. And what 
does he get? He may get a kraft 
envelope, or he may be over- 
whelmed with an elaborate con- 
tainer, strong enough and awesome 
enough to transport the Kohinoor. 
Continuing its study of sampling, 
P. I. this week discusses containers, 
their principles, peculiarities and in- 
finite variety. 

* * * 
Consider an asphalt shingle. The 


base is a sheet of dry felt. Into 
the felt goes liquid asphalt to ren- 


INK Dee.19, 1935 
der the shingle waterproof. Over 
the surface goes another asphalt 
coating, impregnated with a mineral 
that will protect the shingle from 
the weather. To sell that shingle 
to a shingle consumer, a salesman 
must know the shingle’s secrets, 
How shall the salesman be told? 
Flintkote solves the problem with 
a sales manual, compiled from the 
consumer’s point of view. 

* * * 


To shift the emphasis from mate- 
rials to merchandising—announces 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation—twenty new classifications 
under the Irwin D. Wolf Awards 
for packaging will spread the 
scope of the 1935-1936 competition. 
Awards will reward both design 
and re-design. Entries will close 
on February 17. 
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ITHIN an immediate 15-mile radius of the Providence shopping center 

live 642 thousand active consumers . . . 158,600 families with modern- 
day needs, responsive to sales appeals for merchandise of every kind and 
price. 


Average net paid circulation of the Journal-Bulletin combination for the 
month of November was 147,069, a gain of 6,011 over the corresponding 
month of 1934. The Sunday Journal averaged 97,983, a gain of 3,262. 


Measured in terms of dollars-and-cents activity, response to advertising in the 
Providence market comes quickest and at least expense through localized 
copy in the newspapers read by most Rhode Islanders every day. 
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may editorial page undoubtedly tells more about a 

newpaper’s worth and its service to the public than 
any other department. Is it edited courageously, ably, 
honestly, sincerely for the welfare of all? Is it free from 
entangling alliances and political ambitions? Are its 
columns full of logic and free from demagoguery? Does 
it interpret public-spirited policies according to 
local needs and conditions as it sees them? The Journal 
editorial page answers yes to all of these questions. It is 
a natural consequence that the advertising columns have 
amazing virility, unusual reader respect and confidence. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Industry Writes Its Story 


Big Business Moves to Correct Public Misconceptions and to 
“Sell” Itself to the Consumers 


By Arthur H. Little 


YEAR and a month ago, in these pages, this reporter 
and commentator wrote a piece about industry’s right to 
profit—which right included, of course, the right to live; and, 
in part, he submitted for serious consideration the following: 
“Which way blows the wind of public reaction? The signs 


are confusing. 

“Because a buccaneer once barked, “The public be damned!’ 
there came into being almost overnight a brand-new profession, 
designed to serve as industry’s own Emily Post. The first task 
of the public-relations counselors 
was to teach Big Business better deepest invasion by government 
manners. Later, other agencies and _into the field of business control. 
other forces went further and in- “And throughout, it seems, the 
culcated better intentions. public has approved. Should liber- 

“Then, with the situation fairly alism go further, the public, no 
well in hand, we marched into a doubt, would still approve. 
war, marched out of it—and fell “Yet there are voices that rise 
into a depression. in protest. Although the President, 

“Two years ago this month, the himself, has said that the profit 
public elected a President so liberal system is to remain, there are men 
that his political strategists deemed at the heads of business concerns 
it expedient to broadcast—in the who fear that the liberal momen- 
East—the assurance that ‘Roose- tum will carry too far.” 
velt is not a radical’... From among the apprehensive, 

“In Franklin D. Roosevelt’s time, one administrator—the head of a 
the public has learned the meaning huge enterprise—had spoken, aloud, 
of the word economics. In his in anger. In a newspaper inter- 
time, the public has seen Wall view; he had said: 

Street scoured, and demagnetized “I mean that all governmental 
magnates brought to book for abus- regulation of business, as such, and 
ing public trust. In his time, the as distinguished from any other 
public has been prodded into skep- form of activity, should be abol- 
ticism about the social and economic ished. I mean that business should 
values of industrial policies and the not be prohibited by government 
dollars-and-cents’ values--taking in- or compelled by government to do 
to account, of course, the outland- things which private individuals are 
ish cost of advertising—of indus- not prohibited or compelled to do.” 
trial products. Well understanding the reasons 

“In his time, and under NRA, for the gentleman’s indignation, 
the public has seen industry cor- your commentator went on: 
ralled and bridled and harnessed. “If we are“to stem any tide, if 
In his time, the public has seen the we are to establish, openly, the 

7 
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“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as certainly ag 
love and generosity and devotion exist, and you know that they” 
abound and give to your life its highest beauty and joy. Alas! 
how dreary would be the world if there were no Santa Clausl/ 
It would be as dreary as if there were no Virginias.” 


From Frank Church’s famous editorial replyi 7 
to the letter of a little girl, originally prin 
in the New York Sun, Sept. 21, 1897. 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 

Retail merchants who are sharing in 
four and a half billions of Christmas 
business will tell you emphatically that 
there is a Santa Claus. 

Bankers who have collected and dis- 
bursed $300,000,000 of Christmas Club 
funds will sign an affidavit that there 
is a Santa Claus. 

Postal workers who are putting in 
6,000,000 extra man-hours of labor will 
wearily agree—there is a Santa Claus. 

There is a Santa Claus, Virginia. But 
no one has ever seen him. Like the 
other forces in the world most profound 
and lasting, he is a concept of the mind. 
He is a basic idea. 


To advertising, the Santa Claus idea 
has been good for thousands of tons 


of printers’ ink, and tho 
square miles of paper. 

But the idea itself is so mu 
important than the ink andj 


Yet even today—even 
perennial example of the Sant 
idea as a guide to the forced 
move men and women to aq 
millions of dollars worth of ad 
ing appears that is little me 
ink and paper. 

It goes to market without 
In it, no Santa Claus. 

The success of J. Walter 
Company grows out of belief 
necessity of a basic idea, and 
ity to discover and apply sud 

In advertising, Virginia, 
should be a Santa Claus. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


e@ NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 
TORONTO 

@ BUENOS AIRES 
@ LATIN-AMERICAN & FAR EASTERN DIVISIO 


NTREAL 
BUCHAREST 
SYDNEY 


SEATTLE 
THE HAGUE 
@ BOMBAY 


SAN FRANCISCO § 
@ LONDON PARIS AN 
SAO PAULO . 
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right of business to exist and to 
realize profits, then perhaps that 
sort of argument, loudly enough 
declaimed by a sufficient number 
of declaimers, might suffice.” 

But, somehow, the premises 
seemed askew; for— 

“There is the matter of the 
weight and the influence of num- 
bers. . . . Mass relationships 
create problems of their own; and, 
for this reason, a less impassioned 
view would envision methods more 
effective. 

“Consider advertising. More def- 
initely now than ever before, ad- 
vertising is industry’s voice... . 

“Advertising confronts an oppor- 
tunity to correct befogged and bi- 
ased opinion. That which the press 
agents have done, surreptitiously 
and often not particularly well, for 
a handful of clients, advertising can 
do for all business. 

“Advertising knows how; for 

advertising has acquired skill in 
the art of presenting, in their 
proper lights, not only the products 
of commerce, but also the institu- 
tions and their social and economic 
significance. . . . 
- “These lines conceal no plea for 
more and bigger and better institu- 
tional copy, to the exclusion of all 
else. It still is necessary to sell 
goods; and to sell goods, it still is 
necessary to pound away with sell- 
ing talk. 

“But business is bottling a sales 
story far broader. And on all the 
industrial and commercial fronts, 
the present—in view of the immi- 
nent circumstances—seems to be a 
highly propitious time to tell it.” 

A year ago, thus cried a voice, 
practically surrounded by wilder- 
ness, 

* * * 

And now arise what sound like 
the rumblings of a chorus. 

Industry’s spokesmen begin to 
speak ; and its leaders begin to act. 

Campaigns are in the making— 
campaigns to “sell” industry to the 
Americans. 

A big-business administrator has 
taken it upon himself to spread 
among those of his countrymen 
who head other big enterprises a 
gospel of action that seeks, not 
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to attack Washington, but to in- 
terpret business-as-a-whole to the 
public. 

Politics? If this be politics, then 
so is merchandising. 

Next year, business may align it- 
self politically as it chooses. But 
here, as industry is beginning to 
realize, is a task that néeds doing, 
not politically, not selfishly—but 
deeply and fundamentally and 
broadly and co-operatively. 

Week before last, in New York, 
a speaker faced an audience that 
was mad—mad at Washington— 
and keyed, emotionally, to snort 
defiance at the Administration, to 
adopt ringing resolutions, and to 
listen, approvingly, to gifted name- 
callers. And this speaker talked, 
not politics, but politicians, and 
how to deal with them. 

In part Bruce Barton said: 

“Industry has stuck out its 
tongue at its political competitor. 
It has pouted and scolded and 
sulked. But it has not rolled up 
its sleeves and sold. It has held 
luncheons and called on itself to 
unite and browbeat the politicians. 
But the one person who can brow- 
beat the politicians is not Anybody; 
it is Everybody. Politics concen- 
trates on that great truth. Indus- 
try neglects it and wonders how 
the dust got on the seat of its 
pants.... 

“We have a story to tell, but 
we do not tell it. We have great 
benefits to confer upon the people 
if they will give us the opportu- 
nity; but we must persuade them 
that we are more reliable than the 
politicians; that we will work for 
them more cheaply and with more 
satisfaction. 

“This story should be told, with 
all the imagination and art of 
which modern advertising is cap- 
able. It should be told just as con- 
tinuously as the people are told 
that Ivory Soap floats or that chil- 
dren cry for ia. 

“Politics has no such convincing 
and persuasive story as this. The 
telling of it genuinely, consistently, 
continuously is your surest path to 
vict in the competition.” 

In his shirt sleeves at his desk, 
his typewriter at his elbow, the 

(Continued on page 91) 
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SELLER 


Since articles in The Sun's dis- 
tinctive ‘“Along the Wine Trail’’ 
feature have been reprinted in 
booklet form and offered to read- 
ers, 41,538 copies have been sold* 
at 15 and 25 cents (Vol. |—Wines, 
15 cents, Vol. Il—Liquors, 15 
cents, Vol. lll—Recipes, 25 
cents). And in addition, over 
50,000 requests for information 
have been received and answered. 


This wholesale response, stimulated 
entirely by small announcements 
appearing in The Sun, gives some 
idea why advertising in this news- 
paper is productive. With a circu- 
lation of 300,000 concentrated 
among the New York families who 
live abundantly, The Sun is a ‘’best 
seller” of any good product or 
worthwhile service. 


Che wii Sun 
: The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, 
its News and its Advertising 
NEW YORK 
*To December 3rd, 1935 





Wrigley, Relighted 


IGHTEEN years ago, two 
bright young men, industrious 
in the vineyard of outdoor adver- 
tising, sold a spectacular on the 
roof of the old Putnam Building, 
in Times Square, New York; and 
for seven years there danced on 
that roof-top, in their green-and- 
red outlines, the Spearmint men. 
Then the building changed 
hands. Upon its countenance, 
Paramount Theaters mounted a 
four-story admonition to see their 
epic, “The Ten Commandments,” 
and the little Spearmint men, their 
brilliance dimmed, went out. 
To the outdoor salesmen, Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., said: “When 


you can get a location for a spec- 
tacular that will be the biggest, 
best, and brightest in the world, 


Davis Succeeds Leavenworth 

R. R. Davis, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the advertising department of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 

ny, East Pittsburgh, Pa., will succeed 

Iph Leavenworth who has resigned 
as manager of that department effective 
January 1, according to N. G. Symonds, 
vice-president. Mr. Leavenworth will 
join Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
land, which handles the Westinghouse 
account. 

* . . 


Has Celotex Account 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of Celotex insulating board and 
other building material products, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
hicago office of the United States Ad- 
vertising Corporation. 
o + . 


Aveyard with B.B.D. & O. 

A. E. Aveyard, formerly executive 
vice-president of Lord & Thomas, has 
been made vice-president of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., in charge 
of the Chicago office. 

7 . _ 


United Distillers Appoint 

The United Distillers of America, 
Ltd., Chicago and New York, has 
laced its advertising account with Hays 
MacFarland & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 


let me know. I'll be interested.” 
A year ago, that spot began to 
loom—a building going up at 1514 
Broadway. One of the salesmen 
who had sold the Spearmint sign 
was dead. The other, Albert EF. 
Gans, collided with an idea. 
Here would be the location. But 
the man who had said, “Let me 
know ; Ill be interested,” was dead, 
Would the son keep his father’s 


word? 


The son would, and did. Philip 
K. Wrigley signed. 

Its base at a height forty above 
the street level, the new Wrigley 
spectacular will rise seventy-five 
feet above the building and spread 
in length 192 feet. Characteristi- 
cally, its copy will be short and to 
the point. 


+ 


Sheldon to Join Mark O’Dea 


George H. Sheldon, for the last eight 
years vice-president of Hommann, Tar- 
cher & Sheldon, Inc., New York, has 
withdrawn from that agency to be- 
come executive vice-president of Mark 
O’Dea & Company, of that city, effec- 
tive January 1, 1936. 

eee 


Names Calkins & Holden 


The American Hat Company, Norwalk, 
Conn., has appointed Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., New York, as advertising counsel. 
A campaign, usin Magazines and 
business papers, will feature Trimble 
hats for men and women. Ray O’Connell 
is the account executive. 

eee 


Delettrez Products to Blaker 


The Vadsco Sales Corporation, Long 
Island City, has appointed the Blaker 
Advertising Agency, New York, to han- 
dle its Delettrez products. Atherton 
Pettingell, executive vice-president of 
the agency and his associate, Fleur Fen- 
ton, are directing the account. 

. >. 7. 


New Agency in St. Louis 

_Paul D. Kranzberg and Samuel Krup 
nick, until recently connected with the 
advertising staff of the St. Louis, Mo., 
Post-Dispatch, have organized a general 
advertising agency at that city to be 
known as Paul D. Kranzberg & Asso- 
ciates. 
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McCutcheon’s Sales Go Up; 
Exceed New York Retail Average 


Number 4 in a Series of %-Minute Interviews 
With Successful Advertisers 


ow E SEEK to 

"do business 
with people who 
spend something 
more than the av- 
erage.” 

This was one 
of the key points 
brought out by William E. 
Speers, vice president of Mc- 
Cutcheon’s, famous women’s 
store at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
ninth Street, New York, in ex- 
plaining an advertising policy 
which this year has helped bring 
McCutcheon’s sales well above 
the city’s average for retail 
establishments. 

“In sales and new accounts, 
McCutcheon’s this Fall ran well 
ahead of last year,” Mr. Speers 
reported. From month to month, 
sales were between 15 and 32 
per cent better than for the cor- 
responding periods of last year, 
and much better than the aver- 
age for the city. 

“Our advertising policy this 
year is to concentrate our sell- 
ing messages in The New York 
Times, increasing our use of The 
Times over last year and over 
other mediums. McCutcheon’s 


this year is using 
The Times more 
than any other 
newspaper, more 
than twice as 
much as any other 
for some periods 
and almost as 
much as all other newspapers 
combined.” 


“We have on our books over 
50,000 accounts,” went on Mr. 
Speers. “About half of these 
are in metropolitan New York. 
The others are spread beyond 
the metropolitan and contiguous 
suburban areas over the whole 
country. 

“In every check of results we 
make, The Times stands at the 
top of the list for getting results 
per dollar spent. It is always 
the least expensive medium we 
can use to move merchandise. 
In mail response, The Times 
brings orders from all parts of 
the country and from abroad, 
also.” 

“It is only natural,” 
Speers concluded, “that 
should make The Times 
chief advertising medium.” 


Mr. 


Che New York Cimes 
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As large as Fort Wayne and South Bend, Indiana's second and third cities, 
is the “city” of 50,000 homes in Marion county (Indianapolis) covered 
exclusively by The News. That means 200,000 people who are guided 
in their buying by this . . . and only this . . . newspaper. 


Add to this great exclusive circulation the rest of The News 89,165 city 
circulation, and you have an amazing one-paper coverage of a metropolitan 
market vitally important to every national advertiser. 


News total circulation over 145,000 


THE INDIANAPOLIS S 


Sells tHe INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York: Den A. Correll, 110 £. 424 St. Chicege: J. E. Luts, 180 N. Mich. Ave. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 
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No Depression Here 


How Analysis, Plus Concentration of Sales and Advertising, Has 
Built Volume for Industrial Oils 


By Roger L. Wensley 
President, G. M. Basford Company 


[? will be interesting, I think, to 
look closely at a case study to 
observe where industrial advertis- 
ing fits into a sales promotion pro- 
gram, and at the same time take 
proper cognizance of the many 
other factors that enter into suc- 
cessful selling from the standpoint 
of the cash register. 

I am choosing the industrial de- 
partment of Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany. And one of the facts that I 
should like to point out is that 
when all of the preliminary work 
is done and the various pieces of 
the jig-saw puzzle called profitable 
selling are carefully put together, 
it is not necessary to “sell” adver- 
tising, because when you have all 
of the pieces put together except 
one, the place where the last piece 
belongs is so obvious that nobody 
questions it. 

Let us look back then to 1931 
and the problem that then con- 
fronted Tide Water Oil. 

During 1929 and 1930 sales had 
been declining rapidly—so much so 
that the expense per gallon for 
trying to sell lubricants to the in- 
dustrial trade no longer seemed 
justifiable. 

There were two alternatives: 
Either a drastic reduction in per- 
sonnel or, going contrary to the 
trend and what seemed good judg- 
ment, an endeavor to build up the 
industrial sales not only by main- 
taining the organization but prob- 
ably by increasing the organiza- 
tion’s expense. 

As a preliminary step to deter- 
mining the policy to be followed, 
an exhaustive study was made 
wherein the products that Tide 
Water had to sell were carefully 
analyzed and products that could 
be manufactured economically and 


added to the line as specialties to 
increase the volume were studied. 
Further, studies were made of the 
markets that were open to Tide 
Water on these products and the 
potential volumes of the products 
in these markets. 

As a result of these analyses the 
management approved the recom- 
mendation of adopting the more 
speculative plan which, in its 
essence, was to expand. 


Decided to Establish 
Quality Leaders 

It was decided to establish Tjde 
Water as a quality-product manu- 
facturer by creating two or three 
outstanding technical oils that were 
better than anything on the market. 
Using these as leaders and concen- 
trating the sales efforts primarily 
on these products, it was hoped 
that, once the customer was con- 
vinced that the company could man- 
ufacture these highly difficult spe- 
cialty oils, he would i. these from 
the company and they would carry 
along a larger volume of general 
utility oils. 

The first step was to make a de- 
tailed analysis of every customer 
and prospect account—this to the 
end of developing a method of 
sales-control. For two months the 
salesmen virtually left off selling 
and devoted their time to calling 
on industria] plants, gathering in- 
formation about equipment that 
was being operated, types and vol- 
ume of lubricants used, names of 
important buying factors, the dates 
of contract 'expirations and other 
facts that would provide a com- 
plete and rounded picture of each 
plant as a prospect. 

The research objective was to 
study the whole market in the four-. 
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teen States that are logically the 
company’s territory to determine, 
not just the limiting potentiality 
of the sales area, but within it a 
reasonable and practical potential 
for Tide Water. 

From case studies a number of 
fundamentally important facts were 
isolated. The general conclusion 
was that this was a fertile and 
well-established market. It was 
readily determined that a_lion’s 
share of existing business was go- 
ing to competitors that in financial 
and physical resources—as com- 
pared with Tide Water — were 
huge. The company, however, had 
one outstanding asset—Pennsylva- 
nia crudes of the highest quality 
which, it is generally acknowl- 
edged, produce the finest lubricat- 
ing oils. 

It was also obvious that Tide 
Water was poor in stable annual 
contract business. A large part of 
its total volume was obtained on 
the basis of sharing, with one or 
more competitors, individual ac- 
count volume and secondly small 
individual volume from many little 
accounts. 


Analysis Showed High 
Sales Expense 

That sales expenses were high 
was demonstrated by analysis of 
salesmen’s expenses. 

The analysis of sales calls re- 
sulted in a decision to abandon for 
the present any direct selling on 
customers using less than ten bar- 
rels of oil per year. A sales con- 
trol system was installed at head- 
quarters in charge of a single 
individual whose function it was to 
see that it was followed rigidly. 

Sales territories were adjusted 
to allow for more extensive and 
effective contact. When necessary, 
new territories were established to 
allow for intelligent contact and to 
avoid saddling salesmen with im- 
possible customer and prospect 
lists. The contact lists were stud- 
ied and revised to obtain deeper 
penetration into buying influences— 
and thus to extend sales contacts 
beyond the purchasing agent. 

The specialties that were to serve 
as door-openers for the salesmen— 
the products on which the major 
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selling emphasis was to be placed 
—had certain outstanding qualities, 
Several of them possessed def- 
nitely provable superiorities over 
competing materials. 

A field investigation showed that 
each salesman was telling the story 
of superiority in his own fashion, 
Certain points impressed him as be- 
ing particularly important and these 
he emphasized. Yet, the buyer 
might be impressed by some other 
reason. Hence, it was important 
that all the salesmen be helped to 
tell a complete story on each spe- 
cialty. 

Canned sales talks seemed un- 
suited to this type of selling, and 
so a sales presentation was devel- 
oped on each specialty that high- 
lighted pictorially the dramatic 
story of superiority and covered 
all of the salient features. This 
sales presentation was made as 
convenient as possible and a sub- 
sequent check-up has shown that 
the salesmen really use it. 

To sum up then, from the sales 
standpoint: The company had not 
only increased the personal selling 
pressure but had directed it on 
worth-while customers and worth- 
while prospects, and, by controlling 
the sales effort, had improved its 
efficiency. At the same time, the 
salesmen had been given something 
besides general utility oils to talk 
about and they had been supplied 
with a potent selling tool. 

The next step in the co-ordina- 
tion of sales activities was adver- 
tising. 

From the basic information pro- 
vided by the salesmen in their 
survey of industry in each territory 
direct-mail lists were entirely re- 
built. These lists were designed to 
include only the people in each 
company—and all of them—that 
were of direct influence. Regular 
direct-mail advertising consisting 
of broadsides interspersed with 
mailings that were novel in char- 
acter, was scheduled to all of the 
principal customers and prospects. 

In addition, practical handbooks 
on each special product were pre- 
pared for distribution and use by 
the salesmen. 

Greater frequency of contact 
with prospects was desired than 
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would be possible by personal ‘call- 
ing. Reaching all of the ,.many 
influencing factors on «the sale by 
direct mail, no matter how ¢tare- 
fully the lists were selected, would 


A be dificult and expensive, so indus- 


trial advertising was selected as a 
supplementary sales tool. 

It was recognized at the start 
that Tide Water could not hope to 
compete in advertising expenditures 
with the larger companies and, 
therefore, in every case where ad- 
vertising was used it was decided 
to employ it only on a dominant 
basis consisting of two-page color 
spreads or front covers. Publica- 
tions were chosen on the basis of 
priorities based on product, market 
and media studies which would es- 
tablish the order of their selection. 
As the sales effort gained impetus 
and more money was available for 
advertising, additional fields were 
taken on, 

The advertising copy was kept 
purposely on a simple, direct and 
factual basis. Through the first 


period it featured the technological 
development and control of the spe- 


cialty oils. This definitely accom- 
plished two things: It convinced 
the technical reader that the Tide 
Water Oil Company was a quality 
producer of high-grade lubricants ; 
and that the specialty oils were 
“leaders.” Since then the adver- 
tising has been devoted to main- 
taining this emphasis. 

The current campaign dramatizes 
certain benefits to the buyer that 
have actually been found in service. 
Such an advertising campaign could 
never have been written at a desk. 
Investigators talked with scores of 
Tide Water customers to learn 
first-hand what benefits they had 
been able to gain from the use of 
the specialties. The idea was to 
assemble, not comparative perform- 
ance records, but collateral evidence 
of benefit that could be dramatized 
to carry the advertising story. 

For example, one of the men, in 
checking with a steel company, 
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With United Air Lines 

Gerard B. Lambert, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the advertising, Ta- 
dio and theatrical traffic departments of 
the United Air Lines. 
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found the executives enthusiastic 
about the new packaging of Tide 
Water roll neck grease. The mill 
superintendent said: “When we 
bought Tide Water we threw. away 
the hot shovel.” He was asked to 
explain and said that formerly it 
had been the practice to heat a 
shovel, dip it into a barrel of 
grease and cut out a chunk, which 
would then be molded by hand to 
fit the roll neck. Now, of course, 
with the Tide Water grease, com- 
ing in special rectangular boxes, 
this procedure no longer was 
necessary. And the phrase became 
the keynote of a double-page 
spread in which the heading ran, 
“We threw away the hot shovel.” 
From the field comes the real 
drama of product use. 

And now let us consider the re- 
sults of this careful co-ordination 
of advertising and selling based 
upon sound iebdemental thinking 
and planning. 

In 1929 and 1930, industrial vol- 
ume had been declining at the rate 
of 30 per cent per year and con- 
tinued to do so to March, 1931, at 
which time the plan was put into 
effect, and Tide Water industrial 
business started upward. As illus- 
trative of results of two years’ 
efforts, Tide Water today is selling 
ten times as many paper mills as in 
1930, seven times as man oH goeet public 
utility companies as in 1930—and 
listed among them are some of the 
largest utility companies. 

The number of barrels on con- 
tract to customers had increased 60 
per cent. Moreover, the average 
number of barrels per contract had 
increased by 30 per cent. This 
alone was evidence of the effective- 
ness of diverting the sales effort 
from the small customers to ac- 
counts that were really worth 
while if they could be sold. In 
two years the sales volume per man 
increased 35 per cent. 

The Tide Water Oil Company’s 
industrial department has known 
no depression. 


+ 


Gilmer Joins “Liberty” 

J. M. Gilmer, formerly Atlantic dis- 
trict manager for the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, has resigned to 
join the sales staff of Liberty. 
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HEARST 
DAILY PAPERS 


ALBANY ; Times-Union 
ATLANTA . Evening Georgian 
BALTIMORE . . Evening News-Post 
BOSTON Evening American 
CHICAGO . ._ Evening American 
CHICAGO . Herald and Examiner 
DETROIT. . . . Evening Times 
RON. |. (C) a 8 2 ee es i 
LOS ANGELES . Herald and Express 
MILWAUKEE. . . Wisconsin News 
NEW YORH 222 5 x American 
NEW YORK. . . Evening Journal 
OAKLAND . . . Post-Enquirer 
OMAHA . ... .. .. . Bee-News 
PITTSBURGH . . Sun-Telegraph 
ROCHESTER. . . Evening Journal 
SAN ANTONIO ..__.. Evening Light 
SAN FRANCISCO . . . Examiner 
SAN FRANCISCO . . Call-Bulletin 
SEATTLE . _ , Post-hutelligencer 
SYRACUSE . . . Evening Journal 
WASHINGTON. . . .. . Herald 
WASHINGTON. . . . .. Times 
HEARST 
SUNDAY PAPERS 
ALBANY . . . . .. Times-Union 
ATLANTA  . . .. .. . American 
BALTIMORE . . . . . American 
BOSTON. .. . .. . Advertiser 
CHICAGO .._— Herald and Examiner 
CETROW Pern eneee SE ees 
RO} \) (C4 | 2. Se 0 
NEW YORK. . .. . . American 
OMAHA .. ...... . Bee-News 
PITTSBURGH . . Sun-Telegraph 
ROCHESTER. . . . . American 
SYN yp 10)» || © ue Oe 117 
SAN FRANCISCO. . .. Examiner 
SEATTLE . . .  . Post-Iintelligencer 
SYRACUSE .. . . . American 


WASHINGTON alctaeliel 


To Review Borden Case 


‘THE Supreme Court of the 
United States will immediately, 
after its shortened holiday of two 
weeks, hear arguments in the cage 
of the Borden Farm Products Com- 
pany, Inc., versus New York State 
Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets. } 

The legal fight is against Sectidn 
258 Q of the New York State milk 
control act started in October, 1934, 
as was reported in Printers’ INK 
of November 8, that year. T 
milk company contends that the aet 
is unconstitutional in that it allows 
the producer of unadvertised milk 
to sell at a cent less per quart than 
it permits the “well-advertised” 
product to be sold. The Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture had fixed a 
price of 11 cents a quart, at that 
time, for “well-advertised” milk 
and a price of 10 cents a quart for 
the unadvertised lacteal fluid. The 
Borden company contends that the 
act is discriminatory, and therefore 
unconstitutional. 
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Marshall Field Appointments 


Joseph a. Boland and E. A. Raventos 
have am commodity sales 
managers ‘le i¢ new sales set-up of the 
manu a be division of Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago. Mr. Boland, 
until recently divisional sales manager 
in the Eastern territory, is in charge 
of sales in the new knit underwear and 
hosiery division. Mr. Raventos heads 
sales for the floor coverings, curtains 
and drapery fabrics division. 


Directs Armour Advertising 


W. R. Hemrich has been appointed 
advertising manager of Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, with which he has been 
associated for the last ten years. T. F. 
Driscoll, who has been advertising man- 
ager for a number of years, has been 
transferred to other work in the East. 


Has Kressmann Account 


Ed Kressmann & Company, Bordeaux, 
France, wine producers, have appointed 
Kelly, Nason Roosevelt, Inc., New 
York, as their advertising agency, ef- 
fective immediately. Class azines 
and local newspapers will be used. Charles 
M. Freeman is the account executive. 
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appointed Benton & Bowles, Inc., 


The act was declared constitu. 
tional by a Special Statutory Court 
which was directed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to re- 
view its findings, and to hold hear- 
ings on the subject, something that 
had not been done before. Charles 
C. Burlingham, who heard evidence 
as a special master, recommended 
that the disputed section be held 
“unreasonable, discriminatory and 
unconstitutional.” The court, how- 
ever, as reported in Printers’ [nx 
of August 1, 1935, composed of 
Federal Circuit Judge Learned 
Hand and District Judges Alfred 
C. Coxe and Henry W. Goddard, 
rejected Mr. Burlingham’s conclu- 
sions and held that the action was 
entirely unjustified. 

Chief Justice Hughes in speak- 
ing for the Supreme Court in De- 
cember of 1934 of the differential 
arrangement declared it “novel if 
not unique.” Advertisers had dif- 
ferent and more forceful words 
for it. 
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McElroy Retires from Morrell 


T. G. McElroy has retired as adver 
tising manager of John Morrell & Com 
pany, Ottumwa, Iowa, after thirty-four 
years of service with that company. I!! 
health and the need for an extended rest 
caused his resignation. 

A. C. Michener, assistant advertising 
manager and editor of the “Morrell 
Magazine,” is the new advertising man 
ager.. He has been associated with the 
ms for the last ten years. 

O. Cheever, who joined Morrell in 
1933, has been appointed assistant ad- 
vertising manager and editor of the 
house magazine. 


Gulden’s to Erwin, Wasey 


The advertising of Charles Gulden, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of Gul- 
den’s Mustard, has been placed with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., New 
York. 

© . e 


Eastern Air Lines Appoint 
Eastern Air Lines, New York, ne 
ew 

to handle their advertising ac- 

effective January 1, 1936. 
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Railroads and Advertising 


How Good Merchandising Put Western Lines into Marketing 
Position That Other, Industries Might Envy 


As Told to P. H. Erbes, Jr. 
By Hugh W. Siddall 


Chairman, Transcontinental and Western Passenger Associations 


SOLEMN predictions of complete 
extinction of railroad passenger 
trafic—or at the very least reduc- 
tion to sad _ insignificance—have 
been freely offered from time to 
time by numerous observers-of one 
kind and another, and doubtless a 
large proportion of the public has 
shared that dolorous belief. The 
plain and eminently supportable 
fact is, however, that the railroads 
today occupy a position of market- 
ing potentiality that might well be 
the envy of many another industry. 

In the long downward trend that 
set in with 1921, the railroads suf- 
fered appalling losses in passenger 
business, of course. But the sig- 
nificant thing about this period, par- 
ticularly the latter part of the 
1920’s, was not so much that traffic 
was lost to competing forms of 
transportation, but that a tremen- 
dous new travel market was 
evolving which the railroads were 
inadequately prepared to capitalize 
upon. 

The technical and merchandising 
developments of our friends of the 
automobile industry contributed im- 
portantly to this development. So- 
cial factors of a broader and more 
general nature added impetus of 
their own, with the result that the 
American public has been imbued 
with an appetite for going places 
that is many times as great as it 
was before the World War. (The 
depression imposed a definite check 
upon the new market, naturally, 
but there are abundant signs in the 
transportation field itself that this 
is being loosened.) 

As a consequence, the railroads 
possess an opportunity for selling 
passenger service that is unequaled 
in their entire history. To all prac- 


‘is unlimited. 


tical purposes the potential market 
It is subject to re- 
striction neither by the size of the 
consumer’s stomach nor by the 
total area of his frame nor any of 
the other physical boundaries of the 
human being that tend to define 
the ultimate boundaries of many 
commodity merchandisers. 

Opportunity, of course, is not 
going to batter down the door and 
take a running jump into the rail- 
roads’ lap. Two things must be 
done. First, railroad facilities must 
be improved in such a way as to 
attract as large a proportion of the 
market as possible. Second, the 
idea of traveling by rail—a job 
over and above that of merchan- 
dising travel by a particular rail- 
road—must be sold. 


How Train Facilities Have 
Been Improved 


On count number one, a great 
deal of progress has already been 
made and much more is under way. 
Seven or eight years ago’ individ- 
ual railroads began the introduc- 
tion of innovations in passenger 
equipment and service and during 
the last two years the tempo has in- 
creased at a rapid rate. Comfort, 
speed, safety, economy and attrac- 
tiveness have all come in for their 
share of enhancement with the in- 
troduction of such improvements as 
air conditioning, speedier schedules, 
more powerful engines (both 
Diesel and steam), more comfort- 
able seats, better lighting, low cost 
meals en route, reductions in fares 
and more handsome and. appealing 
internal and external appearance. 
Some of these things have had 
their most dramatic embodiment in 
the various types of the new 





Profits plucked from 
the Air! 


T HAS been said that Lord & Thomas have pioneered more 

new things in radio than all the other agencies combined. 
But we are the last who would care to be characterized as a 
“radio agency.” Our record in the successful use of all the 
other advertising media is an open book. 

It is no accident that practically all of the successful users 
of broadcast advertising are large and successful users of 
other advertising media. With a large background of news- 
paper and magazine advertising, far-seeing advertisers have 
found in broadcasting the way to more customers, reached by 
a different method. 


Programs Must Do More than Entertain —They Must Sell 


Lord & Thomas never lose sight of this fundamental. In the 
distinguished programs which bear the imprint of Lord & 
Thomas showmanship, salesmanship is strikingly evident. 
Each program is not only a first-rate show — it is a first-rate 
selling show, as sales records will prove. 

Our radio departments include program directors, con- 
tinuity experts, musical directors. They are versed in every 
phase of broadcast advertising. They have been foremost in 
recognizing new talent, and in securing it for advertisers at 
advantageous prices. 

Lord & Thomas offer evidence of the most convincing kind 
to support these claims — the sales records of many of Amer- 
ica’s most important advertisers. We are happy to offer the 
accumulated wealth of our experience to national advertisers. 

We herewith present the radio shows currently sponsored 
by our clients on national networks. 


Pepsodent, with 

“Amos ’n’ Andy” 
The famous blackface team, first 
of all the present-day strip pro- 
grams, is in its seventh great year. 
And still voted the No. 1 laugh 
show of the air! _wac ped Network, 
7 P. M., week nights, E. S. T. 


Lucky Strike, “Your 
Hit Parade” 
For many years a trail blazer on 
the air, Lucky Strike is now repre- 
sented by a large musical show, 
with a great orchestra. 


—NBC Red Network, 
8 P. M., Sat., E. 8. T. 








“Cities Service Concert” with 
Jessica Dragonette 
Jessica Dragonette, recently voted 
radio’s favorite woman star, is in 
her sixth straight year as the sing- 
ing star of the Cities Service Hour, 
with a well known orchestra and 


quartet. —NBC Red Network, 
8 P. M., Fri., E. S. T. 


“The Magic Key” of RCA 
Radio acts as good-will ambassa- 
dor and salesman for a great com- 
pany, the Radio Corporation of 
America, and the companies of the 
RCA family. Enlisting the greatest 
array of international stars ever 


assembled for one program. 
—NBC Blue Network, 
2 P. M., Sun., E. S.T. 


Associated Oil, Football 
Broadcasts 
Another Lord & Thomas “First”— 
chain radio sponsorship of big 


West Coast football games. 
—Pacific Coast Networks, Sat. Afternoon 


Pepsodent, with “Al Pearce 
and His Gang” 
A great new show, pre-proved by 
its top ranking for six years on the 
Pacific Coast. Now on the air three 
times a week in the late afternoon, 


at approximately half the cost of 


evening hours. _wac Red Network, 
5 P. M., week nights, E. 8. T. 


Bourjois, “Evening in 
Paris Roof” 
Featuring Odette Myrtil, French 
star, the entire program reflects a 
sales mood characteristic of the 


product. —NBC Blue Network, 
8:30 P. M., Mon., E. S. T. 


Kleenex, “The Story of 
Mary Marlin” 
This program was tested locally ... 
a hit! Pat on a national chain, 
sales pyramided. “Mary Marlin” 
became radio’s most popular day- 


time show. 
—CBS, 12:30 P. M., week days, E. S$. T. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
with “Lam and Abner” 
Local radio tests decided Horlick’s 
to concentrate the entire advertis- 
ing appropriation on radio. Re- 
cently voted the third most popu- 


lar air team. —NBC Blue Network, 
7:30 P. M., week nights, E. S. T. 


Other me are presented lo- 
cally through Lord & Thomas by 
Pinaud, Nestlé’s, Crew Levick and 
RCA tubes. 





of National Scope 


2. First Daily Network Strip 
Program 

3. First to Rebroadcast 
Commercial Program 

4. First Big Hit Variety 


Musical Show Sponsored 
on Network 


5. First Commercial Broad- 
cast of Metropolitan 
Opera House 





Some radio “firsts” credited to Lord & Thomas 


(NAMES ON REQUEST) 
Those credited to us are listed briefly below: 
1. First Daily Radio Contest 6. First Commercial Series 


10. First Chain Sponsorship 


1l. First Network Daytime 


of Pick-ups of Foreign 
Dance Orchestras 

7. First Sustained Commer- 
cial Series of Spot Pick-ups 


8. First Authentic Police and 
Dept. of Justice Dramas 


9. First in Number of Contest 
Returns 
of Football 


Serial Show to Women 








LORD & THOMAS z advertising 
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streamline trains, but many of 
them are to be found on the more 
standard types of equipment. 

The part that advertising may 
play in the achievement of the sec- 
ond item on this travel market 
agenda is démonstrated in the re- 
sults of the co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign, first ever run by 
American railroads, conducted last 
spring and summer by the twenty- 
six Western lines. The details of 
this campaign and the information 
on its results which was then avail- 
able were ably set down in Print- 
ERS’ InK* several months ago by 
my friend, Harry G. Taylor, chair- 
man of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, with whom I 
was privileged to serve on the 
Executive ‘Advertising Committee 
which ‘directed the project. The 
complete figures on passenger rev- 
enue and volume of travel during 
the period have recently become 
available. They afford comparj- 
sons which demonstrate in what 
seems to me a very conclusive man- 
ner the value of aggressively selling 
railroad travel as such. 

During the first nine months of 
1935, the railroads in the’ western 
district showed a gain of 8.34 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
of 1934. In this same period, the 
eastern railroads had a loss of .87 
per cent. The southern roads (in- 
cluding Pocahontas district) gained 
3.99 per cent. 

Analyzing these figures month by 
month, we find that all the roads 
registered substantial gains in Jan- 
uary and February. After that, the 
eastern roads showed a revenue 
loss, as against the same 1934 
month, in every month from March 
through September. The southern 
roads continued ahead through 
March, April and May (although 
the April gain was but .3 per cent), 
then showed losses in June and 
July, turning upward again in 
Atugust and September.. The. west- 
ern roads had a minimum gain of 
better than 3 per cent in every 
month, including the months of 
June and July when both other dis- 
tricts lost. 

So far as the railroads’ own 


* “Railroads Beat. Back,” Parnrers’ 
Inx, August 15, 1935, page 7 
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activities are concerned, the sole 
differentiation between operations 
in 1934 and 1935 is that the west- 
ern railroads conducted a co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign, while 
no such activity was carried on in 
the other two districts. The ad- 
vertising ran in April, May, June, 
July and August. 

It is true, of course, that the 
basic fares in both the western and 
southern districts were lower than 
in the eastern district. Coach fares 
in the West were 2 cents a mile 
and in the South 1.5 cents a mile; 
the fare in Pullmans was 3 cents 
a mile in both districts and the 
Pullman surcharge was eliminated 
in both. The eastern roads con- 
tinued the old basic fare of 3.6 
cents a mile with a 50 per cent sur- 
charge on Pullman fares. How- 
ever, the western roads, and the 
southern as well, were on exactly 
the same fare basis in 1935 as they 
were in the year with which their 
performance is here compared. 
Fare reductions in both districts 
were effective throughout 1934. 


Place of Low Fares 
in Western Gain 


While it may be logically as- 
sumed that the major portion of 
the benefit to be derived from 
lower basic fares was achieved in 
1934 (note, by the way, that all 
figures given are in terms of 
revenue, and not volume of pas- 
sengers carried), it is not to be 
denied that the reduction carried 
over additional increases into 1935. 
Low fares undoubtedly played some 
part in the showing of the western 
roads this year. However, the 
western district’s increase was sub- 
stantially larger than that of the 
southern district, where the basic 
coach fare is 25 per cent lower than 
that of the western roads. It 
would thus seem reasonable to 
suppose that some other factor be- 
sides rates was largely instrumental 
in the western gain. 

So far as relative service facili- 
ties offered by the roads in the 
three districts are concerned, | 
think it is safe to say that they are 
all about on a par. The western 
roads have made great strides in 
air conditioning their equipment, 
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but so have the others. Similarly 
with all the other service improve- 
ments that have been instituted in 
recent years. The progress is 
pretty well distributed among all 
the railroads and it would be fool- 
ish to say that any one of the three 
districts as a whole has gone far- 
ther in this direction than any of 
the others. 

This leaves the external factors 
to be considered. First and fore- 
most, of course, is the matter of 
business conditions. That these 
favor increases in traffic is a fore- 
gone conclusion. I think we may 
say, however, that there was no 
marked difference between the dis- 
tricts on this score. In fact, in the 
East freight revenue during the 
first part of this year increased be- 
tween 6 and 7 per cent and in the 
South freight and passenger rev- 
enue increased about the same, 
while in the West freight revenue 
remained constant with that of 
1934, 

Due to unsettled conditions in 
Europe, 1935 perhaps offered better 
opportunities toward inducing vaca- 
tioners to travel in this country. 
Again, this was a potential source 
of increase which was not denied 
to railroads throughout the coun- 
try. In the national parks of the 


West and the Pacific Coast region 
we have fine natural attractions for 
travel, but the East and South, with 
New York and Florida and New 
England and New Orleans and all 
the rest, have their tourist magnets 
too. And it should not be ignored 
that travel to the West would auto- 
matically involve stimulation of 
en route business through the 
eastern and southern territories. 
And to any suggestion that dis- 
tances traversed must necessarily 
be greater in the West, the affirma- 
tive answer must be accompanied 
by consideration of the fact that 
the number of non-commutation 
passengers carried on the western 
roads in the first eight months of 
1935 increased 9.6 per cent over 
1934, while in the East they de- 
creased 3.21 per cent and in the 
South they decreased 5 per cent. 
In 1934 traffic in the West was 
subjected to losses caused by 
drought conditions, a circumstance 
which might conceivably make pos- 
sible a better showing for 1935 in 
comparison with 1934. However, 
in the current year there were 
sandstorms and floods to contend 
with. These caused washouts and 
other interruptions of service from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Ca- 
nadian border. A large section of 
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SCell it to Sweeney) 


.o. the business Santa Claus! 


Prrza is five and very frail. He is 
just getting over pneumonia, and has 
not been able to visit Santa Claus in the 
stores this season. So he has worn a toy 
catalogue to tatters. Out of all the 
lovely things in this world, Peter wants 
three for Christmas, wants them very, 
very much... two turtles in their own 
glass house, a rocking horse with a real 
hair tail, and a cowboy suit with a gun. 

Peter’s father gets a very moderate 
salary. The doctor has made a lot of 
calls this last month. It will take oodles 
of orange juice and cream and haliver 
oil to get Peter on his feet again. There 
are two other children in the family, 
and Mother’s new winter coat is long 
overdue. But if the world lasts until 
December twenty-fifth, you may bet 
your bottom inflated dollar that S. 


- + (2) turtles with tank, 
rocking horse with horsehair tail, 
(1) cowboy suit, complete with g 

Mabel works in a not very 
factory, but Mabel thinks it’s pre 
nice. Mabel has been working 
two years now, after two years of 
working anywhere. Having paid 
her debts, Mabel has been able to st 
some money this last year. For invg 
ment? Well, in a way. You see, 


the works on an evening gown, w 
necklace, permanent and manicure. 
The Colvins are one of those w4 
to-do families who have felt that i 
smart to act poor these last few yea; 
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ry have economized ostentatiously. 
ently Angelo, who tends their 
nace, has been coming around in a 
that looked better than the Colvins’ 
9 model. The Colvins will have a 
y car SOON. 


Lower standards of living and 
nding, greater caution and thrift, 
ly increased sales resistance as a 
ult of the depression—have been 
dicted by psychologists and eco- 
mists. Yet in this sixth Christmas 
son after the lush year 1929, millions 
people are hysterically buying non- 
entials for the annual orgy of giving. 
nd the old adage that man lives not 
bread alone is as demonstrable and 
onstrated as ever it was. People 
ll spend rather for wants than for 
ds. Parents still please and favor 
iidren. Women. still want to be 
putiful and smart. Husbands try to 
ep wives happy. Comfort, conveni- 
¢, pleasure, pride, and sentiment 
estill the vital mainsprings of human 
ionand of making sales. And money 
never lacking for things that people 
ally want. 
Because human nature is what it is, 
d still susceptible to suggestion, 
vertising still sells goods, and busi- 
scan push forward to new levels. 
ere is always more potential for any 
product that makes 
life a little easier or 
more pleasant. 
There are always 
markets for busi- 
ness men who know 
how to find them. 
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So we again present the Sweeneys 
as the true Santa Claus of business. 
The Sweeneys are the average New 
Yorkers, some six million or more. 
Their incomes run from $6,000 down 
—but collectively, they are the richest 
large group of people in the world. 
They have been less affected by the 
depression than most Americans be- 
cause their jobs were more various, 
more secure. They feel more confident 
and more assured nowadays than they 
have for some years past. They have 
money and spend it, raising sales to 
new heights in the year past. They are 
your first and best prospects for almost 
everything. 

Living close together, they are 
easier and more profitable to sell— 
requiring less sales effort, time, shoe 
leather and sales expense. And because 
more than two-thirds of them read the 
same newspaper, they are easily 4nd 
economically available through adver- 
tising. That newspaper is The News. 

The News has the largest circulation 
in America—more than 1,600,000 
daily, more than 2,750,000 Sunday; 
and the lowest advertising cost of any 
newspaper in this country. And in 
October The News was first in adver- 
tising linage among all New York 
newspapers, second among all Amer- 
ican newspapers—evidence that The 
News is an advertising medium beyond 
question or doubt. 

The Sweeneys, New York and The 
News are a gift for any business that 
wants to go ahead in 1936. Can we tell 
you more about the combination— 
and the opportunity? 


THE_§ NEws 


“Mibune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Bldg., San Francisco + 220 East 42~p Street, New York 
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the Burlington Railroad’s main line 
was virtually out of service during 
June and July because of floods. 

A special circumstance that 
might have favored the West this 
year is the San Diego Exposition. 
This had an attendance of some- 
thing over 3,000,000 but most 
of it was from a very localized 
section. The 1934 season of the 
Century of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago had an attendance more 
than twice as large—and there was 
no Chicago fair in 1935. 

For the sake of argument, how- 
ever, let us assume for the moment 
that special circumstances as be- 
tween 1934 and 1935 render the 
former a dubious base year for 
comparisons. Let us also take 
cognizance of the possibility that 
since the western roads lost a 
larger proportion of their business 
in the depression years, it would be 
easier for this district to show a 
high percentage of gain as com- 
pared with 1934 than it would for 
the East especially. 

The five-year period 1929-1933 
may be taken as a base which 
should reflect with reasonable ac- 
- curacy the relative progress made 
by each district in terms of aver- 
age past performance. 

Comparing the performance of 
each district in each of the first 
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nine months of 1935 with the five- 
year average of the same district 
for the corresponding month, we 
find (Fig. 1) that the West begins 
in January at the 49 per cent level, 
continues about even through March 
and then begins a steady upward 
climb to 67.73 per cent in Septem- 
ber. The East begins at 62.75 per 
cent, moves up a little in February, 
dips below the January mark from 
March through July, recovers to 
04 of a percentage point over 
January in August and then moves 
up to 64.24 for September. The 
South starts at 57.41 in January, 
fluctuates back and forth a little 
above that mark through July, then 
advances through August and Sep- 
tember to 69.02. 

Thus, in the nine-month move- 
ment, the West gained 18.73 per- 
centage points. The East gained 
1.49 over its January standing and 
the South moved up 11.61. 

During the months while the ad- 
vertising of the joint western cam- 
paign was being run, the net prog- 
ress of the western district was 
14.16 percentage points. In the 
same period the East gained .57 of 
a percentage point and the South 
advanced 6.89. 

A comparison of the 1935 curve 
for each district with the perform- 
ance for the same district in 1934 
(100 being the five-year average 
for the month) during the months 
when the western district’s adver- 
tisements were appearing is also 
interesting. As seen in the accom- 
panying chart (Fig. 2), the west- 
ern district is ahead of 1934 
throughout the period. The East 
is below 1934 in the same period, 
while the South is above 1934 a 
part of the period, but below dur- 
ing most of it. 

Taking the nine-month perform- 
ances as a whole for each district 
in comparison with 1934, the West 
progressed 4.35 percentage points 
in 1935. The East lost .54 of a 
percentage point and the South 
progressed 2.37. 

In the complexity of circum- 
stances which surround the sale of 
passenger service, no one can sa) 
how many sales were directl) 
caused by any one factor. I am 
far from believing that the west- 
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ern roads would not have experi- 
enced an increase in business if not 
a line of joint advertising had been 
run. 

But I am equally certain, from 
the figures cited, that whatever in- 
crease might have been had with- 
out advertising was very materially 
accentuated by the fact that west- 
ern roads aggressively told the 
story of their improved air-condi- 
tioned trains, their low rates and 
the natural attractions which await 
the traveler in their territory. 


+ 


Newspaper Executive Changes 

Don D. Patterson, advertising man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Post, has been 
made director of the national advertis- 
ing department of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, with headquarters in New 
York. 

John M. Peterson, whom Mr. Patter- 
son succeeds, has been promoted to di- 
rector of the newly formed rotogravure 
section of the chain. 

Ralph H. Quinn, business manager of 
the Cincinnati Post, has returned to 
his former paper, the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, where he will be general manager. 

Frederick W. Giesel, business man- 
ager of the Akron, Ohio, Times-Press, 
succeeds Mr. Quinn as business man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Post. 

Grant C. Stone, of the advertising 
department, Cleveland Press, succeeds 
Mr. Giesel as business manager of the 
Akron Times-Press. 

William F. Wiley, general manager 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, has been 
advanced to the position of publisher of 
that paper. 

Sid H. Dunken, Jr., for several years 
with the Sneee dvertising Company, 
Dallas, Tex., has been made national 
advertising manager of the Fort Worth, 


Tex., Press. 
. . 


Forms Drug Distributors 


Nation Wide Drug Distributors, Inc., 
New York, is the name of a new na- 
tional sales organization. It will oper- 
ate in twenty-three key cities calling on 
retail outlets. William H. Kemble is 
president of the new organization. He 
was formerly vice-president and general 
sales manager of the Angostura-Wup- 
perman Corporation. Harry N. Auster 
is vice-president of the firm. 

. . . 
Sherratt to Open Own Office 

R. Steele Sherratt will open his own 
advertising agency, specializing in medi- 
cal, dental and pharmacal accounts, at 
200 Varick Street, New York, on Jan- 
uary 1. He was recently with Murray 
Breese Associates, Inc., as vice-president 
and before that was advertising manager 
of the Winthrop Chemical Company. 
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I also believe, incidentally, that 
the effect of this job of selling the 
railroad idea upon employee morale 
was such that the money would 
have been well spent if we had 
never sold a single additional ticket 
as a result of the advertising. 

Advertising alone will never 
solve the railroads’ problem of in- 
creasing their share of the travel 
market, just as passenger traffic is 
by no means the entire answer to 
the railroad problem as a whole. 
But it can help. 


+ 


B-S-H Adds to Staff 


Ashley Belbin, formerly with the copy 
staffs of McCann-Erickson, Inc., and 
i Stirling Getchell, Inc., has joined 
lackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago, 
as a copy writer. 

Oscar L. Coe, for the last six years 
copy chief for the Hilmer V. Swenson 
Company, and, before that, advertising 
manager of the B. W. Cooke Company, 
has also joined the copy staff of the 
agency. 

R. B. Alspaugh has been appointed 
head of the agency’s merchandising ,and 
research departments. He was _ for- 
merly sales promotion manager of Ar- 
mour & Company, Chicago. 

Three new radio program directors 
have been added to the staff of the 
agency. They are: Alan Wallace, a 
theatrical director and actor; Earl Tow- 
ner, formerly with the Don Lee Broad- 
casting System; and Kirby Hawkes, for- 
merly a writer and director for 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

. . . 
Chicago Agency Group Elects 

Charles C. Younggreen, executive vice- 
president of Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
& Finn, Inc., was elected president of 
the Chicago Association of Advertising 
Agencies at the annual meeting on De- 
cember 17. He succeeds Charles T. 
Beall, Brandt Advertising Company. 

Other new officers are: vice- resident, 
Russell T. Gray, president of Russell 
T. Gray, Inc.; secretary, M. Glen Mil- 
ler, head of the posner bearing his 
name; treasurer, Samuel C. Stewart, 
Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency. 

I Van Gunten, Lord & Thomas 
and W. Frank McClure, Critchfield & 
Company, were elected to resent the 
association on the board of the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club, with which 
it is affiliated. 


Hasbrook with Budd 


Charles P. Hasbrook, formerly with 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representative, and one of the or- 
Gann S te frm has joined the John 

udd Company, New ork, as vice- 


president. 
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{ bere letter is of especial interest to financial 
advertisers who are still under the impression 
that evening newspaper readers do not buy stocks 
and bonds and that the evening newspaper is a 
poor place for financial advertising. Mr. Nuveen’s 
letter tells about his experience so clearly and so 
completely that it needs no further comment 
from us. 


The Chicago Daily News has the largest HOME 
COVERAGE of any daily newspaper in Chicago 
and, what’s more, 70% of its home coverage in 
Chicago is concentrated where buying power is 
concentrated—in the A and B residential sec- 
tions, where live the 49% of Chicago’s population 
who earn 70% of Chicago’s income, pay 65% of 
the rentals and buy 70% of the new passenger 
cars sold in Chicago. Naturally, these people also 
represent 70% of the potential securities market 
in Chicago. 


Financial advertisers who are not afraid to 
break away from worn-out tradition will find The 
Chicago Daily News’ quality circulation of more 
than 400,000 productive of exceptional results. 


E CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
- Chicages Ame Newspaper 


ORGE A. MecDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, 
YORK — CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — DETROIT— SAN FRANCISCO. 





Motors and Millinery 


HE idea is not: “Lady, you buy 

the hat and we'll throw in the 
car.” 

Not quite. 

At press time, Pontiac was still 
in the automobile business; and 
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hats and shoes and wraps were 
still being designed by artistes 
named Carnegie and Schiaparelli 
and Bergdoff Goodman. 

Nor is this ensemble selling—not 
exactly. 

But out of Detroit comes a new 
advertising campaign that will run 
in women’s magazines under the 
banner: “The Style of The Month 
+ The Car of The Year.” 


+ 
New Children’s Magazine 


Story Parade, a new monthly for boys 
and girls from eight to twelve years 
old, has started publication with an issue 
out December 15. Headquarters of the 
new publication, which aims to present 
good literature for children, are at 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Lockie 
Parker, managing editor, is also at pres- 
ent in charge of advertising. 

. . 


Grunow Appoints 

The General Household Utilities Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of Grunow 
radios and refrigerators, has appointed 
Roche, Williams & Cunnygham, Inc., of 
that city, as its advertising agency. 


Invariably, the car will be a 
Pontiac. That much seems sure, 
But the style—well, out of the in- 
finite variety of women’s styles 
that gifted thinkers-up can think 
up, who is there to predict which 
style certain pickers far from De- 
troit will pick? 

The whole procedure sounds 
pretty exciting. Says a press re- 
lease: “Editors, fashion directors, 
and photographers have a free 
hand. They can go to the world’s 
most famous designers and, in the 
vernacular of the day, they sub- 
mit to Pontiac what they consider 
the ‘hottest’ style of the month. 
And it is entirely up to them 
Advertiser and agency never know 
what the next ‘Style of the Month’ 
will be until the photos arrive 
from New York. 

“Obviously, it is impossible to 
work very far ahead of closing 
dates and still be up-to-the-minute 
on style. Usually it is a case of 
a month at a time, and pretty close 
to closing date, at that.” 

After this, perhaps it’s best just 
to expect almost anything. Cer- 
tainly it seems reasonable to 
expect that, in this newest juxta- 
position of industry and art, spheres 
of influence will spread both ways. 
And, although this year’s Pontiac 
scarcely resembles a beret, there's 
always next year to fear; and, 
not later than Easter, no doubt, 
milady will appear steel-turret- 
topped and bumpered, fore and aft, 
in chromium. 


+ 


Koch to Leave Phoenix Hosiery 
Guy J. Koch, for the last five years 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Phoenix Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has resigned, effective 
January 1, 1936. He will take a month’s 
vacation before announcing plans. His 
successor has not been selected as yet. 


Has Timken Account 

The Timken Silent Automatic Com- 
pany, Detroit, has appointed Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., of that city, to 
handle its advertising account. ews- 
papers will be the backbone of a cam- 
paign starting after the New Year. 
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Kentucky's 
$40,000,000 


Tobacco Crop 
Goes on the Market 


Forty million dollars are pouring into Ken- 
tucky to purchase the 1935 Burley tobacco 


crop. ... These millions will go to Kentucky 


farmers who will spend them in Kentucky 


cities and towns for necessities and luxuries 
. . . for every kind of product from hand 
lotions to harrows. . .. Your product will 
find its share of “tobacco money” purchasers 
if it is properly represented to the buyers of 
this section . . . and you can reach them, in 
practically every corner of Kentucky and 
throughout Southern Indiana, by concentrat- 


ing your advertising message in— 


The Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


. 
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— is the plus value you receive when you use the News-Post. 


Not only does News-Post advertising mean better than 4 out of 
5 coverage of Baltimore’s families (84.4% to be exact) but the total 
circulation of 200,701 (12 months average) means 60,000 MORE 
than any other Baltimore evening daily—and at 35f a line. 


These extra: buyers represent a retail market of more than 
$50,000,000 a year. Tell them and sell them through the News-Post. 


BALTIMORE 


NEWS-POST 


Represented Nationally by 





HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Rooney E. Boone, General Manager 


' 


bal : 
Ore Lwudays. The Baltimore American thas a plus coverage, 10 
227,842 circulation—the largest in all the South and 20,000 


more than any other Baltimore Sunday Newspaper. 
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Continuity Copy Themes 


These Eight Types of Advertising Messages Would Seem to Fit 
into Comic Strip Technique 


By Andrew M. Howe 


MEN might resent reading a 
continuity strip that concluded 
with a sales message for laundry 
soap. Women, likewise, might feel 
cheated if they were entertained 
by a series of pictures which led 
up to a story for shaving cream. 

In advertising, at least, judging 
by the types of products using this 
technique, women and children are 
the ones most attracted by it. By 
far the majority of the continuity 
strip advertisements are devoted to 
products having a beauty, health, 
happiness or home time-saving ap- 
peal. Children’s health is a popu- 
lar appeal. 

In determining whether the con- 
tinuity strip technique should be 
used, therefore, one of the first 
considerations is the market— 
whether the product is sold to 
women, children, men, or all these 
groups. The age factor will often 
be important and, of course, the 
income group. But deciding the 
importance of these factors is not 
much different in this type of ad- 
vertising than it is in any other. 
No experienced advertiser would 
think of preparing a campaign 
using any technique without first 
knowing his market. 

Media also are a major consider- 
ation here as in other instances. If 
the comic sections of newspapers 
are to be used, it is probably ad- 
visable to fit the message to the 
medium by using the same technique 
as the comics. There are no hard- 
and-fast rules to be followed along 
these lines. There are, however, 
some publications that most adver- 
tisers believe are not suited for the 
continuity type of advertising. 
Maybe these advertisers are wrong 
but it is a fact that more of this 
type of advertising appears in some 
publications than in others, 


The message, in the final analy- 
sis, will determine in most instances 
whether or not the continuity strip 
technique is called for. There are 
those who believe that there is no 
better way to tell a before-and- 
after story. Certainly, a fairly 
long sales message can be broken 
up and presented in an interesting 
and easily understood form by 
means of a series of pictures and 
blurbs. 

Most of the advertisers using 
this method are anxious to tell a 
story of results. They explain by 
means of the pictures exactly what 
the product will do. They show 
the readers how they can avoid 
hard work, become beautiful, re- 
gain health. 

The continuity is usually a form 
of testimonial. A fictitious char- 
acter not only recommends the 
product but shows, by means of the 
pictures and text, just what it has 
done for him. 

In addition to the very broad 
appeals of health and beauty, the 
continuity strip advertising of to- 
day falls into eight general classi- 
fications. These are: 

1, User testimonial. 

. Before and after. 

. Domestic harmony. 

. Personal popularity, 

. Indirect criticism. 

. Social success. 

. Professional testimonial. 
Biography. 

Some of the advertisements fit 
one of these classifications, some 
fit into all eight and a few belong 
in individual classifications of their 
own. 

The user testimonial is the most 
common of all. Men, women and 
children tell just what the various 
products have done for them. This 
seems to be a basic formula. Some- 
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This is not a picture of crowds following a 
parade, or leaving a circus. It’s a crowd of 
Christmas shoppers, in downtown Detroit, Sat- 
urday, November 30, 1935. The stores reported 
sales 20 to 25 per cent above last year and the 
highest totals of any year since 1929! 


We know that we do not have to convince the 
world that Detroit is leading the U. S. in re- 
covery but we do want to impress the fact that 
this is an unusual market—a buying market—and 
the way to reach it is through its HOME news- 
paper, The News. 


The great city circulation of The News is 
76% home delivered by exclusive carriers, and 
the better the district, the better The News cov- 
ers it. Where else is there a more profitable 
market—or medium? 
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J The Detroit New: 


HOME NEWSPAPER—76 HOME DELIVERED Dt 
Member Met ta day Newspap 
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Humor gives a different slant to the 
“Personal Popularity” style 


times real people are called in to 
contribute the testimonial. Dizzy 
Dean has been used by Grape- 
Nuts for a whole series of this 
type of advertisement. These Dizzy 
Dean strips are, in addition, good 
examples of biography for they 
illustrate the adventures of this 
popular ball player. 

It is difficult to select good ex- 
amples in any of these classifica- 
tions without turning to Lever 
Brothers. Rinso and Lux conti- 
nuity advertisements almost always 
contain a user testimonial. Typical 
of these is the recent advertisement 
containing four squares. The first 
three pictured a woman washing 
dishes, exclaiming at the same time, 
“It used to take two or three times 
longer to do dishes”—“Now I use 
Rinso, It loosens grease much 
faster’—“In three minutes the 
dishes are done. Bright and spar- 
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kling.” The last square brings in 
the additional appeal of personal 
popularity by showing the happy 
young housewife in the arms of 
her husband. She owes it all, of 
course, to Rinso—“And how smooth 
my hands are since I changed to 
Rinso.” 

The typical before and after ad- 
vertisement shows discontented, 
overworked, unhappy people in the 
first square or two.and then, after 
the purchase of the advertised prod- 
uct, the same people at peace with 
the world and with their problems 
solved. It is an old formula that 
is particularly suited to the con- 
tinuity strip. It is being used by 
makers of coffee, laundry soap, 
tooth paste, radio tubes, yeast and 
a host of other products. 

An RCA tube advertisement 
recently contained an interesting 
example. In a series of four pic- 
ture squares “A true story of a 
service” was told explaining “How 
the Brown’s radio was made to 
play like new.” The first square, 
as usual, showed the family dis- 
satisfied with the reception of their 
radio. In the second one, the man 
drops in to a store to ask for a 
service man. He is told that the 
service man will be glad to give 
his radio set a complete tune-up 
and then a salesman explains what 
this service is. The final square 
shows the family, happy once more, 
listening to perfect reception. 

This strip is a little bit unusual 
because it brings in the dealer. In 
addition, part of the story is car- 
ried out of the third picture square. 
The salesman in the store explains 
the ten points of a “standard radio 
tune-up” but this part of the story 
is told by means of a tag. An arrow 
directs the eye of the reader to an 
enlarged reproduction of this tag. 

While this advertisement has 
been put into the before and after 
group, it really could be classified 
under user testimonial, domestic 
harmony and professional testi- 
monial. 

Domestic harmony has been a 
very popular theme, perhaps too 
popular. Unhappy homes appar- 
ently are a result of stale coffee, 
body odor, bad breath, sluggish 
drains, tight shoes and a thousand 
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other annoying problems and diffi- 
culties. Many of the continuity 
strips boasting of this theme seem 
to go a little beyond the probable. 
Nevertheless, it is a popular theme 
and judging by the experiences of 
some of the advertisers it appar- 
ently is a successful one. 

“Mr. Coffee Nerves” has been 
disrupting the home life of many 
families in the series of advertise- 
ments sponsored by Postum. The 
pictures show an irritable father or 
husband suddenly transformed into 
a paragon by means of a switch 
from coffee to Postum. These, 
too, are typical of user testimonial, 
before and after and sometimes 
personal popularity appeals. 

Follow the continuity strips and 
you will learn how to be a better 
husband, the belle of the ball, the 
life of the party or the pride of 
the family. There is no better way 
to show the road to personal popu- 
larity than by means of continuity 
strips. Here again we usually find 
the before and after theme, as well 
as user testimonial and frequently 
indirect criticism and professional 
testimonial. 

Drano has been using the comic 
strip style of advertising and utiliz- 
ing the various appeals. The series 
is distinguished by real humor. 
This advertiser, through humor, 
was able to get a little different 
slant on the personal popularity 
angle. A visitor was telling 
Tommy’s mother how smart her 
own Percy was. ‘Tommy overheard 
the implied slur and made a big 
hit with his mother by opening the 
stopped-up drain in the sink with 
Drano. In this instance, once more 
we have the user testimonial, a va- 
riation of the before and after, 
perhaps domestic harmony and an 
example of indirect criticism. 

Indirect criticism is the best 
definition that I have been able to 
find for that type of continuity 
advertising involving the “her best 
friend wouldn’t tell her” theme. 
Indirectly, by overhearing a con- 
versation or in some other way, 
men and women learn of their 
personal faults and proceed imme- 
diately to correct them. 

Fels-Naptha uses an indirect 
criticism appeal for its soap. 
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neighboring child, for example, 
calls on washday and innocently 
repeats what her mother has said 
about clothes with “tattle-tale 
ray.” Her mother, it seems, uses 

els-Naptha and the neighbor nat- 
urally takes the hint. This adver- 
tiser is using several of the other 
themes as a part of this same cam- 
paign. These include user testi- 
monial, before and after, and social 
Success. 

If your product will contribute 
toward social success for an indi- 
vidual or a family, the continuity 
technique is to be recommended. Ad- 
vertisers are showing people how 
to make a hit with the boss when 
he comes for dinner, how to make 
the new neighbors think you are 
highly educated and how to make 
rich Aunt Emma change her will. 
Sometimes this theme is handled a 
little heavy-handedly but some ad- 
vertisers have been able to inject 
a little humor and get across their 
story without offending anyone. 
Kaftee Hag, for instance, tells 
a little story in a series of three 
pictures, with captions, abdut 
“Hoaxing Uncle Herbert.” Uncle 
Herbert, it seems, can’t sleep at 
night. A little Kaffee Hag does the 
trick and everybody is happy again 








Sally is a little 
gossip...and 
I'm glad she is! 















Example of the Menor Criticism” 
type of continuity 
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Metropolitan 


Baltimore SUN- Boston "TIMES :@Lanis GLOBB-DEMOCRAT 
Cleveland PLAIN DRALER Detroit York NEWB-Chicage TRIBUNE 
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DB Lewis PC 
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Metropolitan's circulation figures are 
always based on A. B. C. six months’ 
averagee—never a one day’s count or 
print order figures. 


6,018,297 with St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
6,072,675 with St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
6,271,641 with both St. Louis papers 
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and the niece has gained a reputa- 
tion as a hostess. 

Doctors, dentists, nurses and 
other professionals and experts can’t 
lend their names to advertising. By 
means of the continuity strip, how- 
ever, an advertiser can introduce 
fictitious characters from _ these 
fields and thus present somewhat 
realistic professional testimonials. 
Colgate uses a nurse to tell just 
what Colgate’s Ribbon dental 
cream will do for bad breath. The 
story concerns another nurse and 
her relations with a patient who 
has fallen in love with her but 
confides to a friend that her bad 
breath is annoying. It comes out 
all right in the end after a series 
of pictures that involve user testi- 
monial, before and after, personal 
popularity, indirect criticism as 
well as professional testimonial. 

The Camel continuity strip ad- 
vertisements offer the best examples 
of biography. Well-known sports 
stars have been featured. The 
stories of their lives are pictured 
dramatically and interestingly. The 
product itself in most cases does 
not play a big part in the story 
until the end. Not always are 
these strips user testimonials. They 
are mostly exciting adventure 
stories falling directly in the biog- 
raphy classification. The advertis- 
ing is separate. 

The majority of continuity strip 
advertisements fall into these eight 
classifications. The surprising thing 
is that there is not a greater va- 
riety in the appeals used. Most of 
the advertisers seem to be follow- 
ing similar formulas and it is only 
rarely that someone does some 
experimenting. 

Pepsodent and Campbell soup 
are both attempting to break away 
from the usual styles. The former 
has been experimenting with some 


+ 


Delco Heating to L & T 
Delco Appliance Corporation, Roch- 


ester, N. .» has appointed Lord & 
Thomas, New York, to direct the adver- 
tising of its heating and air-conditioning 
unit. 
. . * 
Saul Makes Change 
Milt Saul, former] sports editor of 
Dallas, "7 Wews, has 


western Fish and Game, of that city. 
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comic strip advertisements featur- 
ing Amos ’n’ Andy, thus attempting 
to tie its radio and publication ad- 
vertising closely together. 

Campbell, not long ago, took over 
George Burns and Gracie Allen on 
a radio program and now these 
characters are being introduced into 
publication advertising. 

Both Campbell and Pepsodent are 
attempting to get the same appeal 
into this publication advertising 
that attracts so many listeners to 
their radio programs. George and 
Gracie exchange witticisms, in the 
first advertisement, as they drink 
their glasses of tomato juice. The 
product is closely tied into the 
strip but the humor is not forced. 
It is typical of the Burns and Allen 
style. 

Somewhat unusual, also, are the 
large picture squares used and the 
use of color photographs. 

It is to be hoped that other ad- 
vertisers will attempt to break 
away from the standard way of 
presenting continuity strips and will 
seek to find new appeals in addi- 
tion to the eight discussed here 
or, at least, find new ways to use 
them. 

The radio offers a fertile field 
for study. So do motion pictures. 
Advertisers who have succeeded in 
dramatizing their sales messages on 
their radio programs and in their 
business films are not all adapting 
these ideas to their publication ad- 
vertising as well as they might. On 
the radio, some of the commercial 
dialogs are particularly well done. 
In business films real people talk 
like human beings. But when the 
copy writer prepares blurbs for 
magazine and newspaper copy, he 
often suddenly becomes stilted and 
dull. Blurb writers should be 
forced to analyze the technique of 
the scenario writer. 
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Park Chemical Appoints 


Park Chemical Com any, Detroit, auto- 
motive and househol lishes, has ap- 
pointed the Simons-Michelson Company, 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 

+ = . 


New Art Studio 


Cosmo Studios is the name of a new 

art business started by Skora and 

, An L. Teteule at 126 ison Ave- 
nue, New York. 
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No. 5 of a series: “A Preface to Advertising” 


By Mark O’Dea 


THE rising tide of destructive 
criticism of advertising from the 
outside has produced one benefit, 
among others: It has engendered 
constructive criticism within the 
profession. 

We face more frankly—at con- 
ventions and gatherings—the Evils 
that are most glaring. We are past 
the first pouting period and have 
come to a stage which permits us 
to recognize more calmly the view- 
point of the public. We can weigh 
more judiciously the cause of their 
attacks, just and unjust. 

But we still quibble somewhat. 
One prominent critic within our fold, 
for example, analyzed our faults 
by emphasizing the prevalence of 
the Sex theme in advertising—yet 
he failed to be concrete. 

He is opposed to Sex. But one 
fears that he brings under this elas- 
tic category all that is romantic, 
glamorous, illusory—without which 
we perish. 

Of course, Sex is Sin to lots of 
folks, and Sin covers a multitude 
of transgressions. It is an easy 
matter to confuse Sex with Ro- 
mance—and some confuse both 
with Vulgarity. 

I, for one, see no sensuality, no 
lust in one of the romantic Wood- 
bury ads—“The skin you love to 
touch.” The lovely pictures and 
the headlines are pure and unde- 
filed Romance to millions of people, 
I believe. Nor do I see in such 
ads vulgarity or bad taste. 

On the other hand, our friendly 
critic generalizes, condemning the 
“latrine” school of advertising, in- 
ferring that we’ve stooped to com- 
thercializing Sex in a Broadway 
manner, exposing all its phases. 

Isn’t this carrying penance almost 
to the point of flagellation? Spe- 
cifically, where are the flagrant 
examples of too much Sex in ad- 
vertising? Is advertising more 
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“advanced” than the editorial con- 
tents? Isn’t most advertising, after 
all, a mirror, of our times? 

If our critical colleague refers 
to vulgarity and bad taste—that’s 
altogether another matter. There 
is, of course, widespread condem- 
nation of this sort of repulsive ad- 
vertising. But it is apart from 
moral anarchy. 

Lady Esther, many claim, reached 
a new low in her ad: “Does your 
face wear dirty wunderclothes?” 
Others find the pictures in the Old 
Gold series in class magazines quite 
offensive. But that doesn’t mean 
that Lifebuoy will follow suit with 
“Do you smell?” Or Listerine 
with: “Does your mouth taste like 
the bottom of a bird cage?” 

Our critics may object to the 
feminine hygiene ads. I wonder 
if people really consider Kotex ad- 
vertising obscene. Possibly they 
thought Lysol went too far for a 
while. Others may look upon lin- 
gerie ads as pornographic. 

But we drift always into a dis- 
cussion of Bad Taste rather than 
Sex, to which our colleague objects. 
He softens his argument by claim- 
ing that the trend is toward un- 
bridled license and that advertising 
is on the verge of becoming more 
Sexy. So he wisely warns that we 
must be cautious. His worthy am- 
bition is to diminish criticism. 

No one can quibble with him in 
this particular. But please, we ask 
our critic, don’t include Romantic 
copy as Sexual. Spare us from 
the eternal Mrs. Grundys whose 
ideas of censorship is prohibition. 
If housecleaning must be done, let 
us do it intelligently, without being 
extremists. We should concentrate 
on checking fi t bad taste by 
an avoidance of anything that is 
lascivious or the least suggestive. 

Self-censorship is difficult in it- 
self, without injecting confusion. 
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O matter how fleet-footed or large’your sales force, it’s *— 
N a practical impossibility for them to keep. up with, the an 
frequent personnel-changes in the firms they sell, To the — 

eller of unadvertised products every change means a sales» 
ontact lost, mew men to educate, additional sales cRPENM x 
d a chance that valuable orders may be lost. 


With business paper advertising, this complex sales 

ecomes simple. Changes of address, changes of company _ 

nection, promotions and changes of jobs need not mean 
eased sales ‘expense. Business papers—and business 


Paget 
ivertising—follow the key men. of indasery from Jud to = 
pepe apap enbnety year fet emt ; te ae3% 7 
» be-on top of every sales sidan Seechopry wien 
ith strong advertising in the business Papers coveri a 
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Publications. which. penetrate: Industry's 1 
nd are read by over a million mep ner 

lying power of over $53 billions! : 





2,000,000 Books—“ Pooh” 


Will 2,000,000 copies of A. A. 
Milne’s books for children, 
known as the “Pooh Library,” sold 
up until this year at $2 a copy, at 
first hearing it seems sheer fantasy 
for the publishers to announce that 
they are now ready to reach the 
mass market. 

And yet that is what E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company are doing—with a 
quota of 250,000 copies set for the 
period from August 1 up until 
January 1. 

Because the publishers are al- 
ready dipping into their second 
hundred thousand copies to fill cur- 
rent orders, the method is worth 
attention : 

First, the price was cut in half. 
Using the same plates, the books 
have been brought out in gayly 
colored and illustrated bindings 
that are washable and more dur- 
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To Resume Seed Campaign 


After a lapse of several years, the 
Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers As- 
sociation, Blackfoot, Idaho, is resumin; 
advertising of its Blackfoot Bran 
Grimm alfalfa seed. A campaign in a 
group of Middle West farm papers will 
begin with January issues. The Chicago 
office of the L. D. Wertheimer Company 
handles the account. 

° _ + 


Stansbury to Brett Litho 


Herbert W. Stansbury, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Hap- 
iness Candy Company and also with 
arron G. Collier and the J. P, Muller 
Advertising Agency, has joined the Brett 
Lithographing Company, New York, in a 
sales and creative capacity. 
e . - 


Business Extension Service 


Harry Miller, John W. Reed, and 
Geor E. Henry, long associated with 
the Vadsco Sales Corporation, have or- 
ganized The Business Extension Service 
at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, to 
render a co-ordinated advertising, mer- 
chandising and public relations service. 


Joins Fletcher & Ellis 


Miss E. W. Maclean, formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company and, more 
recently, with Geyer, Cornell and Newell, 
Inc., as an account executive and stylist, 
has joined the New York office of 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc. 
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able to sell at a dollar a copy. 

Next, large space in the comic 
section of a New York Sunday paper 
broke on December 8. Black-and- 
white ads in small space are fol- 
lowing through in four cities: 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington 
and Boston. 

Report the publishers: stores 
have ordered; department stores 
are putting the books in infants’ 
wear departments as well as in 
book departments; new outlets 
have inquired; some chains have 
ordered as many as 17,000 and 
25,000 copies; many outlets are ty- 
ing up with displays and windows ; 
some department stores are open- 
ing “Pooh” corners and bringing 
characters out of the books to life 
to entertain children; mail-order 
sales are five times the normal 
business. 


= 


Death of C. W. Wessel 


Christian W. Wessel, who recently 
sold his interest in The John Budd 
Company, publishers’ representative, died 
from a self-inflicted bullet wound at his 
home at New Rochelle, Y., on Decem- 
ber 13. Mr. Wessel, who was fifty-five 
years old, until recently was president, 
treasurer and director of t Budd 
company. 

. e . 


Chester Heads Manufacturers 


C. M. Chester, chairman of the board 
of General Foods Company, has heen 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers for 1936. He 
succeeds C. Bardo, of Clementon, 
N. J., who has served in that office for 
two years. 

7 7. > 


Lethen Now Western Manager 


Edward F. Lethen, Jr., of the Chicago 
staff of Macfadden Women’s Group, has 
been appointed Western manager. He 
succeeds William Cunningham, who, as 
reported last week, has been transferred 
to the New York office of Macfadden 
Publications. representing True Story. 

. a. 


Photo-Engravers Merge 


The H. C. Jones Engraving Company 
and the Royal Photo-Engraving Corpora- 
tion, New York, have merged to form 
the Royal-Jones Photo Engraving Cor- 
poration, with quarters at 305 East 
45th Street, that city. 
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Biggest Market Survey 


Works Progress Administration Project Will Tell Fascinating 
Story to the General Merchandiser 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been 

made of the allocation of al- 
most $6,000,000 by the Works 
Progress Administration for the 
most comprehensive market survey 
in the histury of the United States. 
A story anticipating this expendi- 
ture was carried in the December 
5 issue of Printers’ InK.* Until 
the schedules and instructions for 
the survey are prepared, complete 
details will not be available, but 
the highlights tell a story more 
fascinating to manufacturers and 
advertising agencies than any that 
has come out of Washington for a 
long time. : 

Two agencies will co-operate in 
making the survey. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Isador Lubin, 
director, will spend more than 
$3,500,000 getting the details of 
how 35,000 families and individ- 
uals, in cities of 7,000 and over, 
spend their incomes. The Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will spend 
$2,330,000 getting the details of 
how 46,000 families and individ- 
uals on farms and small villages 
spend their incomes. While this is 
a “white-collar” project, in the 
sense that most of the employees 
will be taken off the relief rolls, 
there will be adequate supervision 
from the two agencies charged-with 
responsibility for the job. 

All classes of incomes will be 
covered, from families on relief 
rolls to those with incomes of 
$20,000, No investigator will be 
sent to inquire into the buying 
habits of the individual whose in- 
come last year was $5,000,000, for 
although that might develop inter- 
esting sociological data, their eco- 


*“U. S. Finds 
Chester M. Wright, 


Market Facts,” by 
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nomic significance would be rela- 
tively slight. Every detail of 
expenditure will be covered—sav- 
ings, newspapers, religious activi- 
ties, educational, recreational, trans- 
portation, including cost of auto- 
mobiles; housing, including rent 
and carrying charges; food, cloth- 
ing, heating, and so on. 

Data will be classified according 
to income, geographic distribution, 
size of communities, neighborhoods, 
nationalities, urban, suburban and 
rural categories. An important part 
of the survey will be the distribu- 
tion of families into these classifi- 
cations so that a fair sample can 
be obtained, one which will reflect 
adequately the buying habits of the 
people of the United States. 


Survey Will Cover 
Actual Possessions 


Data on durable goods will cover 
methods of payment. Thus it will 
include the number of people who 
buy refrigerators, radios, automo- 
biles and sewing machines on time. 
The survey will cover actual 
possessions, but it will go farther 
than recent surveys based upon the 
Real Property Inventory of the 
Department of Commerce in that 
it will tell when these items were 
purchased. 

Some of the most valuable data 
are expected to come from a spe- 
cial analysis to be made from the 
data by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics to cover “adequacy of 
diet” of the people in the various 
income levels. To get this infor- 
mation a sufficient number of fam- 
ilies will be asked to tell what 
they eat in a normal week—how 
much bread, sugar, vegetables, 
fruit, meat, beer and liquor they 
consume. 

Schedules of the BLS and BHE 
surveys will be almost identical, 
the only difference being certain 
additional questions in the BHE 
schedules covering food and fuel 








How Does Any Group of People 
First Acquire Its Reading Habit? 


Upon What Plane Must That Literature Be 
Pitched to Hold the Mind? 


How Must It Be Turned to Open Up a New World 
of Wants and Desires? 


Sometime the psychological as well as the physiological 
contact of the eye and the mind will be better understood. And 
probably that psychological contact will be the cause for greater 
wonderment. 

We travel, for example, across the water to see an obelisk or a 
pyramid. And the chances are we never particularly care to see 
it again. We travel in our own country to see a Grand Canyon 
or a high Sierra or some particularly odd and rugged spot on the 
New England coast. And the chances are we will go again and 
again. Our mind as well as our eye encompasses the sight. The 
same eye sees both the obelisk and the rugged coast. The same 
mind rejects the one and accepts the other. 

Now, all that the mind has really done is to accept the picture 
which was within. the compass of its own environment, and within 
the mental range of its own experience. 

Psychologically, a first adventure in reading is very much like 
a first adventure in travel. The mind is far more apt to accept and 
encompass that which is within the range of its own environment 
than that which is too bizarre or too far afield. 


xweenek k 


Now let us get on to the next step, and perhaps you will begin 
to realize that the building of the largest voluntary* magazine 
circulation in the world has not been such a matter of accident or 
fortuity as you may have been led to believe. The building of a 
General Electric or a Bell Telephone or any of the other great 
organizations ‘of which America boasts has not been a matter of 
accident or fortuity. 

Upon what plane, then, must a literature be pitched to hold 
the mind? Remember that the publishing world has been filled 
with magazines which, like the obelisks and pyramids, have been 
visited once or twice and soon forgotten. 

The plane upon which any literature must be pitched is the 
plane of the anticipated reader’s life. That is, the story which, 
’ both as to incident and climax, will be within the range of what 
might very well happen to the reader himself. Also, the setting 


*Vol y of copies of a magazine that people will buy, 





circul is the 
issue by issue, if left to their own devices. 
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of the story must be within the range of his environment. 

And when these two things have been done, the mind of 

the reader accepts and encompasses your story, and the indi- 

vidual comes back for more. Stories of Bar Harbor or Park 

Aveta may interest you; but you are a very small part of 
ass-minded America. 


” Ie laces Mb ibang theta Mada iaiaaions ties 
setting and environment of the masses—that Macfadden has 
built the largest voluntary magazine circulation in the world. 
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This, and one other very important factor: namely, that 
Macfadden has fortunately been able to publish magazines 
entirely to interest the reader. Macfadden profits for years were 
made largely out of the sale of the magazines themselves, quite 
regardless of the advertising. 


No Macfadden editor was ever made conscious of what the 
advertiser might or might not think of his front cover or his 
pictures or his stories. All he had to be concerned with was the 
returns from his newsstands, which told him with each issue just 
what his readers were thinking about. 


He didn’t even have to guess very much about the material 
that would interest his readers. His readers themselves were 
telling him exactly what they wanted through the innumerable 
manuscripts and letters and human documents that came pouring 
in to his editorial offices. 

Probably Macfadden’s greatest discovery was the analysis of 
what all that vast outpouring of material promised for the future 
of America, when you studied it sociologically as to its underlay 
rather than as to the material itself. 


Studied in that way, nobody could fail to see that the great 
mass of American people were conventional-minded, that they 
did not want any change in the basis of their morals nor the form 
of their government, but that they did want to learn to acquire 
new wants and desires, that they did want to cooperate with that 
supreme effort of America by which they, as a mass, would cease 
to be merely the commodity that made things and become the 
market that consumed them. 


And from cover to cover of every Macfadden publication, 
that is the thing that has been fostered from the start, until today 
Macfadden stands with the largest voluntary magazine circula- 
tion this world has ever seen and the greatest single, intelligently 
cultivated mass market this nation or any other nation has 
ever known. 


That:is why we now can take this enormous mass of readers, which you 
manufacturers of America originally began to foster with money and 
leisure, and turn them back to you definitely and truthfully tabulated as 
“The Macfadden Market’. 


Advertisement 
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items which farmers obtain from 
their own farms. 

Health information will be an 
important by-product of the sur- 
vey. Doctors and nurses will be 
enlisted to assist in giving health 
examinations to families in various 
income levels. This information 
will be co-ordinated with the infor- 
mation obtained regarding “ade- 
quacy of diet.” This has possibili- 
ties which can best be appreciated 
by health agencies, but the value 
of this by-product is also appre- 
ciated by manufacturers of various 
types of foods. 

The data will be used, according 
to the statement of one of the Gov- 
ernment officials who will direct the 
survey, “in educating consumers to 


+ 


Opens Chicago Office 

A. R. Erskine, Jr., formerly in the 
publishing and advertising agency busi- 
ness, has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of the newly established Chi- 
cago office of the International Institute 
for Advancement of Travel at 35 East 
Wacker Drive. . 

John Paulson, formerly with Maxon, 
Inc., and Roche, Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, Inc., is associated with him as vice- 
resident in charge of sales. Dudley 
Woodman former director of research 
for the National Bakers’ Council, is 
advertising and sales promotion manager. 
Helen Duke and J. J. Smiley, Jr., have 
been placed in charge of women’s club 
sales and ilson and Blanche 
Wilson are taking charge of sales out- 
side the city of Chicago. 

- . e 


Agency Changes Name 
The firm name of Kelsey Advertising, 
Inc., New York, has been changed to 
Kelsey, Prins & Keifer, Inc., retaining 
the former address. C. Tyler Kelsey is 
president; Charles E. Prins, vice-pres- 
ident; and W. W. Keifer, yr secretary- 
treasurer. Fritz Kruse has been ap- 
inted art director and Paul Layman 
as been added to the merchandising 
staff. 
eee 


Campbell Leaves Rex Cole 


E. Hamilton C bell, ger of 
the sales promotion department of Rex 
Cole, Inc., New York, and with the 
firm for the last eight years, has re- 
signed, effective the first of the year. 

e . ° 


Death of J. H. Dutch 


_ James H. Dutch, Detroit representa- 
tive of the National Printing & Engrav- 
ing Company, Chicago, died recently. 
He was fifty years old. 
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more intelligent and effective spend- 
ing,” for meeting requests from 
many groups for data on the real 


‘income of wage earners and other 


groups of consumers in different 
parts of the country and in com- 
munities of different size. 

The data will be “useful for 
purposes of estimating changes in 
consumer demand with changes in 
the national income, and the effect 
of such changes upon the probable 
demand for labor.” Business groups 
will “find the information signifi- 
cant in planning sales and market- 
ing programs, in estimating rela- 
tive buying power in _ various 
sections of the country and in 
planning for production of various 
manufactured products.” 


+ 


Pitluk Heads Southwestern Agencies 


At the annual meeting of the South- 
western Association of Advertising 
Agencies, held in Dallas, Jack N. Pitluk, 
Pitluk Advertising Company, San An- 
tonio, was elected president. Raymond 
P. Locke, Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., was 
elected vice-president and Alfonso John- 
son, Dallas, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Miles F. Leche, Haney-Leche, Dallas, 
retiring president, is an ex-officio member 
of the board, the other members being: 
Paul C. Franke, Jr., of Franke-Wilkinson- 
Schiwetz, Inc., Houston; Harold Hal- 
sell, Harold Halsell Company, Oklahoma 
City; Victor LeMay, Albert Evans, Inc., 
Fort Worth; Bruner Penniman, John- 
ston Advertising Company, Dallas; and 
Morelle Ratcliffe, Ratcliffe Adver- 
tising Agency, Dallas. 

The association is com 
advertising agencies in 
in Oklahoma City. 

a . 


Robertson to Hall Printing 


Guy Robertson, a ye 6 in recipe 
and cook books and formerly with the 
Jahn & Ollier Engraving Company, 
Chicago, has joined the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, of that city, where 
he will organize a department of food 
roducts literature. iss Meta Givens, 
ome economist and food specialist, has 
been retained as consultant. 


Another Station to Capper 


The ownership of WLBF Broadcasting 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
transferred to the Kansas City Kansan, 
of which Arthur Capper is owner and 
publisher, with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. J. Her- 
bert Hollister, former owner of the 
station, remains as general manager. 
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EK some boy or girl on 


your Christmas list, we 
suggest the new “best 
seller” story book, “Land 
of the Whatsit”, published 
by Macaulay Company 
at $2.00. 


The stories are reprinted 


from the children’s pages 
of Macfadden’s premium 
priced* women’s maga- 


zine, True Story. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 


*15¢ a copy—50* greater than most other women’s magazines 














Dangers of Price Fixing 


Wherein a Manufacturer Comments, from Layman’s Viewpoint, 
on Attorney Digges’ P.I. Article 


BurraLo Meter CoMPANY 
BUFFALO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with much interest 
the article in your December 5 is- 
sue entitled “Price Control Stale- 
mate.” * The subject seems to be 
of enough importance that I think 
it would warrant further study and 
discussion and competent opinions 
in the pages of Printers’ INK, as 
it affects every business enterprise. 

While I am not a lawyer and 
perhaps do not realize all the im- 
plications in what I may say, it 
seems to me that Mr. Digges’ arti- 
cle is open to two comments. The 
first concerns legal authority and 
constitutionality. The statement is 
made with regard to the inclusion 
by law of third parties in a price 
maintenance agreement with which 
they were not a part. The New 
York Supreme Court held such a 
provision to be unconstitutional un- 
der the Federal Constitution and it 
is admittedly true as stated that an 
amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution could not cover this so far 
as intrastate business is concerned. 
It seems to me that this very stale- 
mate is excellent evidence of the 
undesirability of the portion of the 
statute held unconstitutional. 

To give any individual the power 
conferred in the “unconstitutional” 
portion of this statute would place 
him in undue control-over other 
people’s business without their 
knowledge or consent. 

An abnormal agreement for 
maintenance of excessively high 
prices could be made between a 
manufacturer and some one distrib- 
utor and this agreement enforced 
against other selected specific dis- 
tributors at the manufacturer’s 
own whim. Not all products carry 


* “Price Control Stalemate,’ by I. W. 
Digges, Printers’ Inx, December 5, 
page 15. 





the fixed price of the books in- 
volved in the case which was tried 
and the determination of fair or 
unfair price maintenance contracts 
would not always be so easy as in 
this case. 

Even aside from this, however, it 
seems that there would be an ade- 
quate method of relief open to a 
manufacturer under the unques- 
tioned part of the existing statute 
This is that if a manufacturer 
wants a re-sale price maintained by 
every distributor, the responsibility 
is squarely up to him to see to it 
that he executes a price mainte- 
nance agreement with every dis- 
tributor. Mr. Digges comments on 
the fact that in the case which was 
tried the title obtained by R. H 
Macy & Co. to these books was not 
a perfectly clear title because of 
the existence of the statute. This 
may be law but it does not make 
sense to me. 


A Question of Permission 
or Mandate 


If the statute was in existence 
and Doubleday, Doran & Company 
sold books to Macy without a 
maintenance agreement, was not 
Macy justified in assuming that the 
statute was not going to be invoked 
in their case inasmuch as_ the 
statute is permissive rather than 
mandatory in its application to the 
manufacturer ? 

If the sale to Macy was made 
after the statute went into effect 
but before Doubleday, Doran & 
Company had decided upon use ot 
the statute, it seems as if the 
present problem at issue is merely 
one of the complications involved 
in putting a new law into effect. 
Macy would within a short time, 
sell out the particular shipment of 
books upon which the trial was 
based. If Doubleday, Doran & 
Company had in the meantime pro- 
tected itself by executing with 
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“IN DETROIT... THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST INTERNATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING SERVICE—RODNEY E. BOONE, GENERAL MANAGER 
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Every week last month, 
dollars into Pittsburgh’s deps 


more into other retail outlets. 


Street railway lines cz 
November 1934. Shoppers, mo: 
possible for Pittsburgh depa 
year which are currently abo 
double the national gains! 


Steadily upward climbs th 
general business activity index 
the University of Pittsbur; 
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two months. 
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Plan now to get your share of 
trating your advertising in The 


Pittsburgh for 28 consecutive yé 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ... AUDIT BURKAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS, THIS WEEK, 
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i more passengers than during 
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Macy a price maintenance agree- 
ment for future purchases, the sale 
of the last book by Macy would 
end the cause of dispute. 

A manufacturer has a right un- 
der the accepted portion of the 
statute to make a price maintenance 
contract with each and every cus- 
tomer to whom he sells. If he fails 
to make such a contract at the time 
of sale, why should a customer 
later be penalized for this? 

Mr. Digges makes an analogy to 
a deal between X and Y on some 
land, but I do not think it is 
analogous. The land is presumably 
of value to Y during the time of 
his ownership of it and Y may not 
have purchased it solely for re- 
sale. In fact, he could not, because 
no other purchaser would buy it 
under a clouded title. 

Contrast this with the purchase 
of books purchased solely for re- 


+ 


Lord & Thomas Additions 


David W. Stotter has joined the crea- 
tive staff of Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 
Recently with Hays MacFarland & Com- 
pany, of that city, he was formerly a 
vice-president of Winningham, 
Inc., and member of the staff of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 

Thomas F. Powers, lately a free-lance 
artist and before that with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company and the Green Ful- 
ton, Cunningham Company, is now a 
member of the Lord & Thomas art de- 


partment. 
7 . . 


Winter Golf League Plans 
The twenty-eighth annual champion- 
ship tournament of the Winter Golf 
League of Advertising Interests will be 
held at Palm Beach, Fla., the week of 
Tanuarv 20. Headquarters will be at 
The Breakers. Qualifying rounds will 
be played on Monday with the annual 
banquet and awarding of prizes set for 
Friday night at The Breakers. R. P. 
Clayberger, of Calkins & Holden, Inc., is 
president of the group. 
. . . 


To Resume Former Name 


After January 2, 1936, National 
Typographers, Inc., New York, will be 
known under the old firm name, E. M. 
Diamant Typographic Service. Mr. 
Diamant will be in active charge. 


Has Lockwedge Shoe Account 

The Lockwedge Shoe Corporation of 
America, Columbus, Ohio, M. W. Locke 
shoes for women, has appointed Church- 
hill-Hall, Inc., New York, to handle its 
advertising. 
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sale and which are actually a liabil- 
ity until sold. If Macy did. not 
have a clear title, how could they 
sell the books at all, for how could 
they be sure that the list price of 
the book would not later be raised 
(as has occasionally happened) and 
a price maintenance action be based 
upon the new and higher price? 
Without a definite maintenance 
agreement between Doubleday, 
Doran & Company and R. H 
Macy & Company for that particu- 
lar shipment of books, the list price 
would remain only a_ suggested 
price subject to later increase by 
the publisher or cutting by Macy 
at the option of either of them. 

I should be interested to see some 
further competent comment on this 
case as there are possible applica- 
tions to our own business. 

Hersert F, Barrett, 
Sales Manager. 


+ 


Laird Heads Chicago Group 


Kenneth Laird, vice-president in charge 
of advertising of the Weco Products 
Companv, has been elected president of 
the Advertisin Managers Club of 
Chicago, sucssstias Elon G. Borton, La 
Salle Extension University. Other new 
officers are: 

Vice-president, H. D. Wexelberg, Van 
Cleef Brothers; secretary, J. E. Bulger. 
Chicago Motor Club; treasurer, H. D 
Payne, Chicago Molded Products Cor 
poration. Patricia Gordon, Princess 
Pat., Ltd., was re-elected a director 

Elected as representatives on the board 
of governors of the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club, with which the group 
is affiliated, were: Joseph M. Kraus, 
A. Stein & Company; Mary Gene Hoche 
Club Aluminum Company; and Elon 
G. Borton. 

. . . 


Join “Register-Tribune” 

Wayne Varnum, formerly with ihe 
advertising department of the Chicag 
Daily News, has joined the promotion 
department of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune to do radio work. Johr 
Gaughan has also joined the paper’s pr 
motion department and will handle bay 
out and copy work. 

o 7. . 


Bartlett Returns to ERPI 


Don Bartlett, formerly a production 
executive with Paramount Pictorial, has 
rejoined ERPI Picture Consultants, New 
York, in a production capacity. 

. . 7 


Greenleaf to Edit “Spirits” 


A. B. Greenleaf, formerly managing 
editor of Mida’s Criterion, has been 
named editor of Spirits, New York. 
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I See Where 


HE coming year looks good for 

residential buildings, according 
to Federal Housing Administrator 
McDonald, who estimates 175,000 
new homes will be constructed. . . . 
New York distributive trades may 
propose legislation to create State 
trade commission to eliminate un- 
fair trade practices, _— cutting 
and sales below cost. Louisiana 
newspaper tax_case is ’ argued be- 
fore Supreme Court but no decision 
rendered yet. . . . National Associa- 
tion of Small Business Men and 
General Employees organized at 25 
Halsted Street, East Orange, ac- 
cording to New York Herald Trib- 
une. Group will seek legislation to 
eliminate “unfair practices and 
competition by big business enter- 
prises.” 

7 . . 
Business trade associations mobiliz- 
ing to repeal publicity feature of 
Federal revenue act of 1934... . 
Borden’s appeal from Federal Stat- 
utory Court upholding constitution- 
ality of New York State law mak- 
ing advertisers sell milk one cent 
higher than non-advertisers gets to 
Supreme Court. Case should be 
most important to all advertisers, 
for if they can do this to advertised 
brands of milk they can do it to 
advertised brands of anything. . . . 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company 
distributes Pyro under State fair- 
trade acts while A C Spark Plug 
operates under same acts in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsy!- 
vania, being another proof that 
State re-sale price maintenance laws 
are not confined to drugs. . . . 
. . o 

National Food and Grocery Con- 
ference Committee will meet in 
Chicago on January 22, to discuss 
prospective trade practice confer- 
ence rules covering, among other 
things, advertising allowances, 
brokerage, loss leaders and quan- 
tity discounts and perhaps to frame 
bill on same for Congressional ac- 
tion. . . . Co-ordinator for Indus- 


trial Co-operation Berry sends out 





hot statement about those who 
didn’t like the way he ran his De- 
cember 9 meeting, saying: “These 
minority interests represent approx- 
imately fifty human beings in the 
United States as against the mil- 
lions represented by industry and 
labor in the whole group which 
gathered for the opening of the 
industry conference.” Looks as 
though Council of Industrial 
Progress will be formed by Berry 
with representatives of manage- 
ment, labor and professional con- 
sumers. .. . 

. . . 
Report of Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace for 1935 just out makes in- 
teresting reading for all those en- 
gaged in industry. . . . Rumored 
that John Fahey, head of HOLC, 
will become Secretary of Com- 
merce with Roper moving to 
Postmaster-Generalship when, as 
and if Mr. Farley’s resignation ,ever 
comes through. Fahey, well known 
and respected by advertising men, 
should make good Commerce head. 
. . . Armand Company loses Fed- 
eral Trade Commission suit when 
Supreme Court refuses to review 
judgment of Court of Appeals in 
price maintenance case. . . . New- 
ark, N. J., Museum lauded for 
its “consumer exhibit” by Ruth 
Brindze in The Nation. “Still an- 
other feature is a modern medicine 
chest which, of course, does not 
include well-advertised proprieta- 
ries,” says she... . 

. >. . 
Song writers and musicians go to 
bat for Fred Waring in suit against 
WDAS for playing his records 
without paying him... . / About 
11,000,000 persons, or 22.5 per cent 
of total number of gainfully occu- 
pied people in U. S, in 1930, were 
in distributive trades, reports N. H. 
Engle, acting director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
which statement should give pause 
to government officials continually 
seeking to “cut the cost of distribu- 
tion.” Eleven million people is a 
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lot of votes (Washington papers 
please copy). Mr. Engle also says 
“There is reason to believe that the 
distributive trades are performing 
their functions fully as efficiently 
if not more so than are other 
broad categories of economic ac- 
tivity.” ... 

Employment, economy, neutrality 
are the issues of today, according 
to National Weekly Poll of Public 
Opinion, as reported by Dr. George 
Gallup in December 15 New York 
Herald Tribune. . . . Radio pro- 
grams for children are improving, 
according to Radio Committee of 
Child Study Association of America 
in revised bulletin on subject. .. . 
Food prices will come down next 
summer, AAA Consumers’ Counsel 
D. E. Montgomery tells Women’s 
Conference against the High Cost 
of Living. . . . What to do with 
Professor Tugwell is bothering lots 
of Administration politicians in 
Washington with eye on 1936 
elections. Maybe he will make an- 
other trip abroad. . . . NRA still 
has 2,000 on payroll, proving how 
hard it is to kill a bureau once 
started. . .. 

. . . 

Grocery chain-store sales in No- 
vem down slightly from October, 
but 3% per cent above November, 
1934; variety store sales up 2 per 
cent from October, 2 per cent over 
November, 1934; rural retail sales 
for November about same as Oc- 
tober, 1544 per cent above Novem- 
ber, 1934; department store sales 
up for November, 10 per cent 
higher than year ago. . . . Car- 
loadings up; power output hits 


+ 


New Account to Cone 

John H. Wells, Inc., naval architect 
and designer of large yachts and motor 
boats, has appointed the Andrew Cone 
Advertising Agency, New York, to han- 
dle its campaign in yachting and class 
publications. rthur R. Griswold, vice- 
president, is in charge of the account. 

. . . 


Scale Company Appoints 

The Barnes Products Company, De- 
troit, store scales, has appointed the 
C. E. Rickerd Advertising Agency, of 
that city, to direct its advertising cam- 
paign. 
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new all time peak during week 
ended December 7 National 
Machinery Tool Builders Associa- 
tion index of machine tool orders 
for November down from October. 
. Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association estimates 1935 output 
at 4,150,000 units for entire indus- 
try, 45 per cent over 1934 and best 
since 1929. . . . 1935 best of three - 
recovery years of depression and 
“seems probable that continuing 
advances will make 1936 a better 
business year than this one has 
been” says Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres. . . . October unemployment 
11,650,000 persons compared with 
15,470,000 in March, 1933, says 
American Federation of Labor. . . . 


Alexander Hamilton Institute gives 
October unemployment figure as ° 
12,109,000, a new low for recovery 
movement. National Industrial 
Conference Board reports 0.5 per 
cent increase in cost of living from 
October to November. . . . Whole- 
sale commodity prices for week 
ended December 7, up 0.1 per cent, 
continuing advance of last five 
weeks says Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics. .. . New York Herald Trib- 
une index of general business, week 
ended December 7, 81.5 per cent 
against $1.0 per cent previous week 
and 54.6 corresponding week, 1934. 
. . . New York Times index of busi- 
ness activity, week ended Decem- 
ber 7, 94.4 per cent against 59.4 
per cent previous week, and 78.8 
per cent corresponding week 1934. 
. . « Retail trade going ahead sat- 
isfactorily. 


G. M. S. 
+ 


Joins Meldrum & Fewsmith 

Clifford A. Kroening, who has been 
in advertising and sales promotion work 
in Cleveland, Milwaukee and Chicago 
for the last ten years, has joined Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland, as 
account executive. 

. . . 


A. C. Marks, Jr., Dies 

A. C. Marks, Jr., director of public 
relations for the National Broadcasting 
Company from 1928 to 1931 and, most 
recently, vice-president of Radio Asso- 
ciates, New York, died at that city. He 
was forty-eight years old. 
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ATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


News of major importance to advertisers... An 
alliance that millions of women will welcome... 

Woman’s Home Companion has become the 
established fashion mentor to the largest audi- 
ence in the women’s field. Butterick has long 
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been preeminent in the creation of patterns 
which bring authentic style within popular reach. 

















Now these two leaders join forces—add prestige 
to prestige — offer smart new patterns to be 
known as Companion -Butterick Patterns. 
Sponsored by the Fashion staff of Woman’s 
Home Companion, these specially selected pat- 
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terns will appear every month in the Companion, 
beginning with the March issue. No other maga- 
zine will carry them. They will be on sale at 
thousands of Butterick retail outlets on the day 
of publication. 

n In most of the principal sales areas the 
Companion’s popular Jean Abbey will feature 
e Companion-Butterick Patterns in her Radio 
hich direct a constant flow 
nen to the prominent depart- 
ating with the Companion. 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


PUBLISHERS OF WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION — THE COUNTRY HOME 
COLLIER’S THE NATIONAL WEEKLY — THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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Another Agency Argument 


Canadian Advertisers Bring Up Questions in Answering Cana- 
dian Daily Newspapers Association 


HE Association of Canadian 

Advertisers this week issued an 
important presentation dealing with 
the recently promulgated regula- 
tions of the Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association. In a letter to 
Printers’ INK transmitting the 
text of the statement, F, E. Clot- 
worthy, secretary of the associa- 
tion, expressed the opinion that 
“a few words of explanation are 
necessary.” 

What follows is (1) the prelim- 
inary statement explaining the as- 
sociation’s position; (2) the text 
of the presentation, 

* . * 

The Association of Canadian 
Advertisers feels that the Joint 
Commission of the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers Association, and the 
Association of Canadian Advertis- 
ing Agents was undoubtedly moti- 
vated by a sincere desire for the 
improvement of the advertising 
business as a whole but, perhaps 
quite unwittingly, has forced into 
the arena of discussion the whole 
basis upon which the advertising 
business is at present conducted— 
the commission form of agency re- 
muneration. That this form of 
remuneration with its necessary 
inequities of payment for services 
rendered, is unsound, has long been 
recognized by many in the adver- 
tising profession. 

Yet it was something inherited 
from advertising’s past, and it ap- 
peared very difficult to change. 
The business adjusted itself to the 
situation as human nature usually 
does. In one case, the big-volume, 
low-service cost account might ad- 
just its agency remuneration to 
services rendered by rebates, in 
another case, a low-volume, high- 
service cost account would pay 
extra fees for extra services. 
These conditions have been well 
known to men in the business. So 
long as they were accepted, net 


rates and fee basis of remunera- 
tion were in the future. 

But the C.D.N.A. new agency 
franchise requirements, with their 
prohibition of rebating, and the 
auditing of agency books, intro- 
duces a rigidity into agency-client 
relationships which, if enforced 
(as it may be presumed it is in- 
tended to enforce them), prevents 
such adjustments as have pre- 
viously been in force. Definitely 
the large user of space will pay 
the freight for small accounts—a 
condition which appears so funda- 
mentally unsound as to require no 
dilation on our part. Experience 
in regimentation has usually proved 
that men of good intent strive to 
obey the law, whilst others find a 
way around the prohibition. And 
thus a penalty is placed on ‘him 
who obeys the rule and a premium 
upon its avoidance. 

Inescapably the advertiser is 
forced to the conclusion that the 
agency must be wholly his servant 
if its advice is to remain above the 
suspicion of bias. Inescapable also 
is the conviction that the adver- 
tiser must be permitted to deter- 
mine his servant’s remuneration. 
Under the Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association new regula- 
tions, the advertiser is forced to 
proceed toward the fee basis of 
remuneration in order to achieve 
this. The regulations (going far 
further than present American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
regulations) are forcing Canadian 
advertising to take this step, so 
long desired by advertisers in 
North America, but which we in 
Canada have felt, until now, would 
normally originate in the United 
States. 

Another part of the C.D.N.A. 
new regulations which has given 
deep concern to members of the 
Association of Canadian Advertis- 
ers contains the onerous conditions 
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required of new candidates for 
C.D.N.A. franchises, which are 
subject to moderation in the case 
of previous franchise holders. The 
net effect of stringent application 
of these rules can only reduce the 
advertising agency business in 
Canada to a charmed circle, mak- 
ing almost impossible the logical 
graduation into agencies of their 
own of men who have served their 
apprenticeship with senior organi- 
zations, but whose best advertising 
possibilities may be only realizable 
when they are permitted to express 
their individuality in businesses of 
their own. 

It seems unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the stultifying effect of such 
a condition upon a business that 
is, and must be, based upon crea- 
tive ability. Leaders in the ad- 
vertising agency field would prob- 
ably never have become leaders 
had such conditions surrounded the 
formation of the agencies they 
now head. The whole future of 
the business is imperilled if new 
talent is discouraged. 

It is the sincere hope of the 
membership of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers that the 
views contained in their presenta- 
tion may make a contribution to a 
satisfactory basis of operation es- 
sential to the interests of all par- 
ties concerned. 

* * * 


A PRESENTATION BY THE Associa- 
TION OF CANADIAN ADVERTISERS ON 
PuBLIsHER — AGENCY — ADVERTISER 
RELATIONS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE CanapiIAN Dany News- 
PAPERS AssociATION New  FRrRan- 
CHISE REGULATIONS. 


Preamble: 

We, the members of the Associ- 
ation of Canadian Advertisers, In- 
corporated, and duly accredited 
representatives of our several com- 
panies, having heard the report of 
our committee on the joint meet- 
ing of representatives from the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Asso- 
ciation, The Association of Cana- 
dian Advertising Agents, and our 
own Association in the City of 
Montreal the week of November 
25, 1935, place ourselves on record 
as follows: 


Dec. 10, 1935 


Mutuality of interests: 

That in our opinion the interests 
of the three parties to the prepa- 
ration, publication, and payment for 
any advertisement which appears, 
is mutual. That having regard to 
the lawful interests of each of the 
three parties concerned, the suc- 
cess of any effort to improve the 
standard of the advertising pro- 
fession depends upon co-operative 
action and frank discussion of the 
problems involved. We therefore 
express Our appreciation to the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers As- 
sociation and the Association of 
Canadian Advertising Agents for 
their courtesy in arranging for a 
meeting of representatives from 
their associations with representa- 
tives from the Association of Ca- 
nadian Advertisers to discuss the 
new franchise regulations of the 
C.D.N.A. We do regret, however, 
that an opportunity was not given 
for the holding of this round-table 
discussion prior to the adoption of 
the new franchise regulations by 
the C.D.N.A.,, and the Association 
of Canadian Advertising Agents. 
Subsequent events would indicate 
the mutual value of establishing a 
joint committee representative of 
the three parties to function and 
act as a medium for the exchange 
of ideas on all matters of mutual 
interest. 


Standards for the advertising pro- 
fession: 

The aim of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers is to place 
the business of advertising in Can- 
ada on as efficient a basis as pos- 
sible. Therefore, we welcome the 
expressed ideal of the C.D.N.A., 
and the A.C.A.A., that their efforts 
are: 

1. To safeguard the publications 
against financially unstable agency 
organizations. 

2. To make agency operations 
reasonably profitable. 

3. And by these two, to safe- 
guard the interests of the client 
by putting the agency in the posi- 
tion to render efficient service. 


The advertising agency: 


It is evident from the phraseol- 
ogy of the new franchise regula- 
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tions, that the C.D.N.A. regards 
the advertising agency as their em- 
ployee. With this we cannot 
agree. To do so would be to deny 
the legal view which is that in 
point of Common Law the agent 
is the servant of the advertiser. 
Further, in view of the A.C.A.A., 
having approved the new franchise 
regulations, it is our opinion that 
any concurrence in this view places 
the advertising agents in the posi- 
tion of having to serve the particu- 
lar interests of the Canadian daily 
newspapers, thereby creating a bias 
in the choice of media. 

Our view is that while the ad- 
vertiser welcomes the agency’s ad- 
vice, decisions on media to be 
used, and the amount of space to 
be purchased is the advertiser’s 
prerogative which he exercises in 
accordance with his own require- 
ments. 

Up to this point, the advertiser 
is concerned with the purchase of 
white space from the publisher, 
space which is valuable to the ad- 
vertiser in proportion to its market 
coverage and reader interest. 
When the advertiser has decided 
upon the purchase of white space, 
the agency becomes an important 
factor. The advertiser draws upon 
the experience and advertising abil- 
ity of the agency to present the 
story of his product in such a 
manner that readers of the publi- 
cation will be attracted to the ad- 
vertiser’s product. Since, there- 
fore, the important function of the 
agency to the advertiser is not in 
the purchase of white space, but 
in the preparation of the story to 
be told, it is our opinion that the 
agency should not be placed in the 
position of having to serve two 
masters, and since in law the 
agency is the servant of the ad- 
vertiser, we must accept all legal 
responsibility for the agent’s ac- 
tions, as authorized by the adver- 
tiser. We, therefore, are unable 
to concur in the view held by the 
C.D.N.A., on this point. 

Basis of agency remuneration: 

Since we as advertisers hold to 
the legal point of view that the 
agency is our servant, we suggest 
to all parties concerned a careful 
study of the advisability of the 
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publishers adopting net rates for 
their space, and placing squarely 
upon the shoulders of the adver- 
tiser the responsibility for paying 
his servant, the agency, for ser- 
vices rendered. We believe that 
the net rate to all is the only sound 
business basis of operation, toward 
which it is desirable that the ad- 
vertising business as a whole in 
Canada proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Existing practice: 

In stating the position of the ad- 
vertiser upon agency-publisher-ad- 
vertiser relations, we have stated 
a point of view toward which we 
believe all parties should work. At 
the same time we appreciate the 
fact that it may be desirable to 
use for immediate purposes the 
machinery already in existence, 
and therefore state our objections 
to the new franchise regulations 
in a desire to be helpful in meeting 
some of the immediate difficulties 
inherent in them. 

Before dealing with them in de- 
tail, may we say that under pres- 
ent conditions, it appears to us 
to be desirable to take steps to 
stabilize and improve the agency 
situation. However, we feel that 
these steps should not proceed so 
far that they would make it too 
difficult for new blood to enter the 
agency field. Advertising is an art 
as well as a business, and we feel 
that the new regulations, if rigor- 
ously applied, might have the ef- 
fect of excluding from the adver- 
tiser’s service certain men, or 
groups of men, who have every 
qualification of advertising and 
business ability. 

The new regulations would have 
excluded from the business, cer- 
tain agencies now recognized as 
leaders in the profession, had they 
been in effect at the time such 
agencies were formed. While in 
recent months, men desirous of 
creating new agencies have been 
able to secure recognition by the 
purchase of existing agencies, we 
do not believe that they should be 
obliged to enter the field by this 
expensive method. 


Detailed consideration of “Appli- 
cation for Franchise to the 

















Canadian Daily 
Association” : 

The new application for fran- 
chise to the C.D.N.A. uses the 
term “official solicitor of national 
advertising.” We see no reason 
to apply any other term than ad- 
vertising agency. 

When this view is accepted, and 
the agency is recognized as the 
servant of the advertiser, we feel 
that the necessity for the para- 
graph beginning “commission paid 
by the publisher” will entirely dis- 
appear. 


Conditions laid down for applica- 
tion for franchise. (Clauses 
1b, 2 and 4): 

In our opinion, these clauses 
taken in conjunction, raise almost 
insuperable barriers against the 
recognition of new agencies, thus 
limiting the choice of the adver- 
tiser in his selection of agency. 


Retention of commission (Clause 
1b): 

The retention of commission as 
set forth in Clause lb for a six 
months’ period, is an infringement 
on the right of the advertiser to 
select an agency without penalty. 


Newspapers 


Moderation of agency requirements 
(Clause 2): 

This provides for modification 
of agency requirements in the case 
of established agencies. We cannot 
understand why the stringent con- 
ditions insisted upon for applica- 
tions for new franchises should be 
mitigated in the case of present 
holders of franchises. 

“$100,000 per year to be placed in 
daily newspapers.” (Clause 4) : 

We feel that this clause will 
tend to bias the advertising agency 
in favor of one medium and un- 
dermine the advertiser’s confidence 
in his agency. 

Rebating of commissions (Clause 
10): 

Under the commission form of 

remuneration, the reception of re- 
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Archer with Permutit 

Frank V. Archer has joined The Per- 
mutit Company, New York, as field su- 
pervisor. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, Mo. 
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bates, in some cases, and the pay- 
ment of additional fees in others, 
are the only methods which ad- 
vertisers can employ to bring 
agency remuneration in line with 
the services rendered. 

This Clause 10 taken in con- 
junction with Clause 14, which 
provides for an audit of agency 
records, has in our opinion the 
following effects : 

1. The C.D.N.A., has placed 
itself in the position of legislating 
for all classes of media and de- 
termining for. the advertiser the 
conditions under which he must 
purchase all materials and services 
through an agency—except under 
penalty. 

2. It places the C.D.N.A., in 
the position of insisting upon a 
uniform basis for the cost of ser- 
vicing all classes of advertising 
accounts, irrespective of their vol- 
ume and character. 

In other words, the enforcement 
of a flat commission rate, appli- 
cable to all accounts, operates to 
prevent an advertiser gaining the 
trade advantages inherent in the 
servicing of his account—the right 
to purchase on the large volume 
basis, a right which is recognized 
in the purchase of virtually all ser- 
vices and commodities. 


Cash discounts (Clause 11): 

The A.C.A,. does not agree with 
the attitude of the C.D.N.A., 
in regarding cash discounts as “de- 
ferred commissions.” By generally 
accepted business practice, cash 
discounts are allowed to all buy- 
ers for prompt payment of ac- 
counts. Advertisers in this case 
would seem to be no different from 
other buyers. 

Conclusion: 

In conclusion, we suggest to the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Asso- 
ciation that the application of the 
new regulations for agency recog- 
nition, be deferred for further con- 
sideration and discussion with the 
interested parties. 


+ 


Appoint Fitzpatrick 

The Philadelphia Inquirer has ap- 
pointed Keene Fitzpatrick, publishers’ 
representative, San Francisco, to repre- 
sent the paper on the Pacific Coast, 
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00,000 net paid circu- 
lation in 117 outside cities 
of the Pacific Coast... the 
Nation’s Richest Market. 


Consult the nearest office for information or space reservations. 











NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Flintkote Manual 


JN the building: trades it is well 
known that one of the most dif- 
ficult sales problems for the dis- 
tributor is the obtaining of definite 
and practical information from the 
manufacturer regarding the prod- 
ucts he is handling. Further, if 
such information is available from 
the manufacturer, ‘it is usually not 
in such form to provide a simple 
and interesting story. 

Therefore, the new Flintkote 
Sales Manual, “Facts About Roof- 
ing,” fills a real distributor need 
by telling distributors what they 
“want to know” and should know. 
This book has been prepared from 
the customer’s viewpoint. It is 
simple in explanation, confined to 
non-technical terms so far as pos- 
sible,,and makes use of graphic il- 
lustrations to demonstrate how 
Flintkote roofing behaves in com- 
parison to ordinary roofing. 

Sales and advertising executives 
of the company made personal 
visits to distributors throughout the 
period of the preparation of this 
manual, The first general outlines 
were reviewed and discussed with 
distributors and, from that time 
on until the final proofs were 
ready, distributors were consulted 
for their opinions. The result is 
a practical booklet describing care- 
fully how Flintkote products are 
manufactured and how a roofing of 
superior quality contrasts to roof- 
ings of average or passable quality. 

In the evolution of an asphalt 
shingle the base is a sheet of dry 
felt. This is saturated with as- 
phalt, the waterproofing element. 
An extra coating of asphalt is then 
added, onto which the mineral sur- 
facing is embedded to provide pro- 
tection against the weather for the 
layer of asphalt it covers. 


+ 


“Oregonian” Promotions 


is Sere . Goodrich, formerly feos 

is a raed “manager, 

some oat promotion manager of . 

Portland tT. Oregonian, Richard 

ee of the advertising sales staff, 
mes local display advertising manager. 


In the finished product many of 
the quality materials used are hid- 
den from view. The sales problem 
is further complicated because 
many buyers of roofings usually 
have no known standards on which 
to base comparisons. 

Consequently, the manual pro- 
vides distributors with definite facts 
for use in sales situations with con- 
sumers. It is so designed to do 
double duty as a sales manual for 
distributor representatives and as a 
practical portfolio for their use 
with consumer customers. 

The manual describes the meth- 
ods and results of each process in 
the manufacture of an asphalt 
shingle as it is done by the com- 
pany. It uses numerous photo- 
graphs, including some of scenes 
taken in the company’s felt mills, 
roofing factories and laboratories, 
but, most dramatically, photographs 
of Flintkote shingles that have un- 
dergone identical tests in compari- 
son with other brands. 

Other illustrations show the dif- 
ference between quality felt and 
ordinary felt, and between various 
types of asphalt coatings. Several 
laboratory scenes are shown, in- 
cluding pictures of Weather-Om- 
eters which are used by the com- 
pany for testing its products by 
reproducing in intensified form the 
weather conditions of a period of 
years. Letters and photographs 
testify to the effectiveness of Flint- 
kote shingles in resisting fire and 
wind. 

This is, of course, not the only 
type of material in the manual. 
Other sections merchandise the 
company’s packages, catalog the 
company’s products, discuss speci- 
fications and the meaning of 
guarantees. 
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Represents Screen Broadcast 


Sereen_ Broadcast Corporation, New 
York, has appointed the Atlas Ree 


tional Film 
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Sampling to Consumers 


What Prospect Gets and How He Gets It Important: Number 
Four of a Series 


REVIOUS articles in this series 

discussed the magazine offers of 
more than fifty national advertisers 
and analyzed the sampling policies 
of these advertisers. The remain- 
ing articles of the series will deal 
with what is placed in the hands 
of the consumer who has filled in 
the coupon and requested a sample. 

As might be expected, a wide 
variety of mailers are used to send 
out samples. These range all 
the way from kraft envelopes to 
cunningly contrived folding boxes 
with a sales message printed on the 
interior of the box itself. 

The size and type of mailers are 
governed by the nature of the 
sample. Products packed in glass 
require protective wrapping to 
guard against breakage and shift- 
ing. On the other hand, products 
that can be packed in envelopes 
usually fit conveniently into larger 
envelopes for mailing. 

In some cases the sample is so 
small in itself that a mailer de- 
signed for the sample would not 
be mailable because there would not 
be room for a legible address label. 
In the few cases where this is true, 
advertisers have not shown a re- 
markable amount of ingenuity in 
handling the problem. As a gen- 
eral thing they use tissue paper, 
cotton or some soft substance 
which acts as a buffer and fills the 
empty space. 

n one case, however, where the 
samples are small the advertiser 
has used an ingenious interior ar- 
rangement of a folding box. By 
means of notches the samples are 
held in place and a message is 
printed on the background of the 
notched material. 

The most glaring fault to be 
found with the mailers—and this 
applies to too large a percentage— 
is the difficulty of opening. 

Most of the mailers, whether 
set-up or folding boxes, are either 
tape sealed or sealed by means of 
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the mailing label. In many in- 
stances the arrangement of the tape 
or the type of box used make it 
necessary to gouge the mailer in 
opening. In at least two instances 
the mailer is so difficult to open 
that by the time the consumer has 
got at the sample the chances are 
about ten to one that he not only 
has damaged the mailer beyond 
repair but also has succeeded in 
cutting into the sample and the ad- 
vertising material enclosed. One 
otherwise excellent sample arrange- 
ment, contains an effective insert 
which in two examples studied was 
so packed that it was bound to be 
ripped and torn by a knife or 
scissors used in opening the mailer. 

It is a little surprising to find a 
number of sample units that do not 
fit comfortably into the box used. 
Obviously in these cases the adver- 
tiser has taken a stock box for a 
mailer and has designed the sam- 
ples without any particular thought 
as to the box. 


Two Ways to Solve 


the Problem 


This is a problem that can be 
solved without too much ingenuity. 
The solution can be found in two 
ways. Either the advertiser must 
buy a mailer which fits into his 
sample unit or else adapt the 
sample to a stock container. 

The most successful samples are 
those tight-packed units that fit 
tightly within the mailer. A dozen 
advertisers are able to get this ef- 
fect by means of an inner package, 
made just enough smaller than-the 
mailer so that it fits in tightly. Thus 
the mailer itself can be thrown 
away and the consumer still has an 
attractive container for the samples. 

In such cases there is little op- 
portunity for the contents to slip 
around and if the mailer is properly 
designed the inner package cannot 
be in ing. 

In some instances, of course, the 
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inner package is the sample itself. 
A tight fit is easy enough to obtain 
in cases of this kind because the 
sample package can be designed to 
fit the mailer. 

We have now figuratively re- 
moved the mailers and are down to 
the samples themselves. 

We find that the majority of the 
advertisers endeavor to make their 
sample packages replicas of the 
full-size retail container. It is in- 
teresting to note that in several 
instances this reduction in size 
demonstrates certain basic weak- 
nesses of the regular consumer 
package. This is: particularly true 
where the consumer package design 
is cluttered with too much material 
or has certain elements that clash. 
It is odd, perhaps, that the clash of 
elements becomes more marked as 
the package is reduced, but this is 
true. 


Following the Laws 
of Association 

The desirability of a replica of a 
good package would seem to be 


fairly obvious. If there is anything 
at all to the laws of association, a 
replica should be of real service in 
carrying through an impression. 

On the other hand, the laws of 
association can be pretty badly 
over-emphasized and it is possible 
that a desire to create a replica 
may sometimes lead to the sacrifice 
of certain things which ought to be 
present to push the sale. 

If the consumer package is par- 
ticularly striking because of some 
unusual use of design or perhaps 
because of an odd shape there is an 
obvious advantage in trying to get 
these same elements into the sample 
package. 

The mistake made by a few ad- 
vertisers is to make a too slavish 
imitation of the original package 
when actually the sample in replica 
should be an adaptation rather 
than a.copy. It is easy enough for 
a careful designer to give the im- 
pression of copying without actu- 
ally making a copy. 

’ Certain elements, such as color, 
shape, and lettering can be adapted 
nicely in smaller sizes to give an 
impression of imitation although in 
making the adaptation the designer 
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may drop a number of elements 
which will interfere with the 
sample doing a satisfactory selling 
job. 

In some cases the sample pack- 
age is really too small to be effec- 
tive. In sampling certain cosmetic 
lines, the advertiser is faced with 
a tough problem. His retail prices 
are probably high for small quan- 
tities—in some instances, it must be 
admitted, that they are unjustifi- 
ably high but that facet of the 
problem does not apply here. 
Where an advertiser is selling a 
comparatively small quantity for a 
comparatively large amount of 
money he finds himself in a 
dilemma. 

If he offers too large a sample 
free or for a nominal sum, the 
consumer is likely to feel resent- 
ment when she buys the regular 
package and finds that she is not 
getting a quantity appreciably 
larger than she purchased for a 
purely nominal sum. 

On the other hand, if the adver- 
tiser endeavors to offer too small a 
sample of his product the package 
is so little that it cannot be used 
conveniently. Furthermore the con- 
sumer, receiving the sample, gets a 
feeling of disappointment at what 
must seem to be the stinginess of 
the advertiser. Also, the smaller 
the sample the more difficult it is 
to pack satisfactorily in a mailer. 


A Compromise Must 
Be Worked Out 


Thus the advertiser who does 
offer a small sample has to work 
out some kind of a compromise so 
that he is giving a convenient 
amount, with no suggestion of 
parsimony, and yet guarding 
against the possibility that the con- 
sumer will resent her experience 
when she is forced to pay consider- 
ably more for the not so much 
larger consumer box. 

In a number of cases the adver- 
tisers have not -eyen tried to. make 
the sample package a replica of 
the regular consumer size. This is 
particularly true where powdered 
products are being sold. Thus sev- 
eral manufacturers of face powder 
pack samples in small individual 
envelopes, about an inch square, 
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Advertisers Messages 
TO SPOKANE AND INLAND EMPIRE HOMES 


1319 Carriers « 63 Motor Cars 


Sroxane and its tribu- 
tary Inland Empire stand 
out as one of the nation’s 
most lucrative markets to- 
day BECAUSE: 


1. The $63,000,000 power dam 
construction at Grand Coulee in 
Spokane’s A. B. C. trade area. 
2. Good 1935 crops in the Inland 
Empire with yields of some pro- 
ducts double and treble the 
nation’s average and with higher 
prices all along the line. 3. In- 
creased demand and profitable 
price levels for Inland Empire 
lumber, silver, lead and other 
basic products. 4.Mounting bank 
deposits and steadily increasing 
payrolls. 
In this favored area THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and 
SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE Fave been building prestige, 
good will and circulation for 
more than half a century. The 
last week in October 1935, 1,319 
carriers, aided by 63 motor de- 
livery cars, were employed to 
distribute these two dailies to 
the homes of Spokane and 522 
tributary towns. Over 90,000 
combined circulation (85% UN- 
duplicated, Polk) for 101,247 ur- 


Type of Home Reached ban =e 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
JOEN B. WOODWARD, INC, NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — BOSTON — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 
COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAY SPOKESMA\-REVIEW MAGAZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER COLOR, INC. 
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and give a satisfactory quantity. 

One ingenious scheme is em- 
ployed by General Foods with a 
Minute Tapioca sample. A good 
sized replica of the regular pack- 
age is used to hold the sample, but 
the tapioca itself, instead of being 
packed loose in this carton, is put 
into an envelope that is folded in- 
side the carton. There is consid- 
erable waste space, but the company 
does get good identity value for its 
regular package. 


Most All Samples 
Carry Inserts 


With only two exceptions all the 
advertisers sending out samples ac- 
company them by inserts. These 
may be booklets, small folders, 
simple cards or letters, but adver- 
tisers feel and feel rightly that if 
the sample is to do a real adver- 
tising job it should be accompanied 
by advertising matter. 

In most instances the advertisers 
do not create a special sample 
package insert, except, of course, 
where a letter is used. In more 
than two-thirds of the cases where 
a letter is packed with the sample 
there is also another insert. 

The insert is one thing that can 
be used in a big way with the 
sample. The average package en- 
closure used with consumer con- 
tainers is not very large when 
folded and can easily fit in the 
mailer without adding too much to 
bulk and postage costs. 

A good insert for the consumer 

ckage will do an equally good 
job when sent out with the sample. 
If it is a good insert it tells how 
to use the product and also devotes 
space to a selling talk. These two 
things are essential in the sample 
package.and only where the regular 
insert does not perform these two 
functions should the advertiser con- 
sider a special design. 

Thus it is a pretty safe rule for 
an advertiser to use at least his 
regular insert with the sample. 
He does not need to stop there, 
however. 

In a later article in the series the 
letters that accompany samples will 
be discussed at more length and 
some of the better letters will be 
quoted. Therefore there is no need 


INK 
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in this article to-do more than point 
out that a number of advertisers 
do enclose letters. 

Of course, most of these letters 
are printed in typewriter type and 
carry no writing. Otherwise the 
sample would have to be sent out 
first class. 

In almost every case where a 
letter is used the advertiser also 
employs an insert. The two strik- 
ing exceptions to this are two ad- 
vertisers who use long letters to do 
the insert job. Only one of these 
advertisers is really successful in 
accomplishing what he attempts 

It is particularly important that 
directions be placed in the insert 
unless a large sample is being sent 
The advertiser who tries to make 
the small sample package carry di- 
rections is handicapping himself 
unnecessarily. A number of adver- 
tisers do print directions on small 
sample packages, but these are hard 
to read and the advertiser, realiz- 
ing this, reinforces them by de- 
tailed, easily read direction inserts. 

Few advertisers depend upon 
follow-up letters to reinforce the 
sample. This will probably work 
in most instances, but there seems 
to be no valid reason why an ad- 
vertiser should not do his selling 
job thoroughly at the time the 
consumer receives the sample. He 
can do this with a good insert and, 
if necessary, a good letter. 

A few advertisers, who do not 
use letters, enclose a card which 
carries a simple message such as, 


Dear Mapam: 


We are pleased to enclose the 
sample that you requested. We sug- 
gest that you read the directions on 
the enclosed folder carefully. before 
using the product. 


i General Foods has a couple of 
interesting inserts especially de- 
signed for samples of La France 
and Satina. On the face cf one 
of these is a picture of the tw 
products and a headline, “Why Are 
We Giving You These Free Sam- 
ples?” 

The rest of the copy on this page 
reads as follows: 

“They Will Win You... . 

“One simple trial will convince 
you that La France and Satina are 
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two of the grandest aids to easier 

and perfect laundering. . . . And 
after one trial, you too will, never 
want to be without them. 

“How Do We Know? 

“Simply because month after 
month, thousands of women write 
us the nicest intimate, chatty let- 
ters, telling: how their laundering 
problems have been made easier, 
more pleasant since they began us- 
ing La France and Satina.” 

The rest of the insert gives a 
selling argument, some testimonials 
and directions for use. 

Another La France-Satina insert 
shows a picture of a woman hold- 
ing two packages in her hands and 
saying, in a balloon, “I used these 
free samples and am I glad!” The 
rest of the insert carries directions, 
testimonials, and selling talks. 

These are among the few large 
inserts that are apparently de- 
signed specially for use with sam- 
ples. As a general thing the only 
other specially designed inserts are 
the cards already mentioned, which 
frequently are used obviously so 
that the advertiser can employ his 
regular insert and not be forced 
to modify it in order to make it 
convey the sample message. 


Some Samples Carry 
Order Blanks 


A few advertisers use order 
blanks. For products of general 
distribution the manufacturer is 
careful to suggest on the order 
blank that the consumer buy a 
supply from her regular dealer. 
One advertiser admits that he does 
not expect to get a large volume 
from his order blank but has de- 
signed it so that it does an adver- 
tising job and reinforces the other 
advertising material contained on 
a separate insert. 

“Our product,” he says, “does 
have a certain appeal in the farm 
market. We find that although 
most people in. this market today 
are accustomed to do frequent 
trading at larger centers we can 
pick up a sizable number of orders 
by the use of an order blank, 
enough, in fact, to make the en- 
closure worth while. 

“We feel that once we cari get 
the woman not only to try a sample 
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but also to order in full size pack- 
ages she mes a regular cus- 
tomer. Wedo not want to develop 
a mail-ofder business because it is 
inconvenient and costly as we are 
set up, In fact where we can find 
a dealer located at all conveniently 
to the person sending in the order, 
we send a special note to him 
suggesting that he follow up the 
customer. We do not expect that 
many dealers will because ours is 
a small unit product with no heavy 
profit. However, we do show the 
dealer that we are interested in 
building sales for him and in small 
towns, where the average dealer 
knows about everybody in his 
community, he can at least mention 
the fact that he carries the line 
when the woman comes into his 
store.” 

Some interesting stunts are found 
in some of the samples. 

Parker Quink, for instance, is 
sent out in a special type of mailer, 
an ingeniously folded box, which 
acts as an excellent protective 
wrapping. When it is opened the 
consumer finds that on the inside 
of the box detailed directions and 
considerable advertising matter are 
set before him. Thus no insert is 
employed and the box itself acts 
as insert and protective wrapping. 

A number of advertisers use 
their inserts for protective wrap- 
ping around the bottle. A sizable in- 
sert rolled around a small bottle 
and then tightly fitted into a 
mailer protects the sample from 
breakage and does not require the 
use of cotton, tissue paper or other 
buffer materials. There is only 
one danger in this practice, a dan- 
ger already referred to, that of 
damage to the insert when the 
package in a too tightly packed 
mailer is opened. 

The manufacturers of Tangee 
use another type of folding mailer 
with an advertising message and 
directions printed on the inside. 
When the woman opens this mailer 
she finds the advertising message 
and directions in two colors and 
as she reads this she comes to the 
last fold in which recesses are cut. 
Four samples of the company’s 
products are stuck in these re- 
cesses, which also act as protec- 











tion in shipment. A package of 
this kind requires no inserts and, 
at the same time, protects the con- 
tents. The Tangee sampler is one 
of the most effective now being 
used by a national advertiser. 

As a general thing sample pack- 
ages are much more effective today 
than they were five or six years 
ago. There has been a general 
improvement in design and a gen- 
eral increase in the efficiency of the 
use of space. Sample packages 
have a better appearance and there 
is less chance of breakage or wast- 
age. In a couple of instances, how- 
ever, manufacturers of cosmetics 
in sending out face powder put the 
powder in a box which crushes or 
shakes in the mails. Thus when 
the woman opens the mailer she 
finds that the powder has shaken 
out and the inner package has lost 
its attractiveness, 


+ 


St. Louis Sales Group Elects 


Nine directors have been elected by 
the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce to fill that 
number of vacancies occurring wre? GJ 
on the executive board. bln are: 

Gay, Corn Products ws = 

Housam, Southwestern Beil Televbone 
Co.; F. X. Meehan, Meehan Electrical 
Appliance Co.; F. B. Mitchell, Linton 

& Co.; Stratford Lee Morton, Connecti- 
3 utual Life Insurance Co.; Chas. 
E. See, Shelton Hat Co.; C. B. Sud- 
borough, Pennsylvania Railroad; } Cc. 
Toy, ultigraph Sales Agency: » & 

alker, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. 


Suggests Pittsburgh Plan 


In a memorandum to member clubs of 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
Earle Pearson, general manager, has 
sent out a plan developed by the Pitts- 
burgh Advertising Club for co-operat- 
ing with the Better Business Byreau of 
that city. The memorandum suggests 
that the plan may be adaptable to other 
cities. 

- * ” 


Death of T. L. Eastin 


Thomas L. Eastin, forty-six, assistant 
local display advertising manager of the 


isville, Ky., Courier-Journal and 
Times, died recently. 
* es . 


‘D & C Navigation to Ayer 


The gee and Govaienad Navigation 
Cc has W. Ayer 





& Son, fang to direct Raw advertising 
account. 
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The manufacturer of a fine 
ground cereal packs his sample in 
a box which is not tight, so that 
as the consumer opens the mailer 
he finds considerable waste of the 
product that has sifted out of the 
sample package during mailing. 

This same manufacturer over- 
comes this difficulty with his reg- 
ular size consumer packages by 
means of a special inner wrapping. 
Apparently, however, he did not 
think that it was worth while to 
use this type of inner wrapping for 
samples. 

Because of the fact that the in- 
serts used in sample packages are 
similar to those used in regular 
consumer packages there are no 
special problems of inserts to be 
dealt with in this series. The next 
article, therefore, will describe and 
quote some of the letters enclosed 
with samples. 


+ 


Plymouth Rope to Cone 


The Plymouth Cordage Company, 
North Plymouth, Mass., has selected the 
Andrew Cone Agency, New York, to 
handle the advertising for its rope 
division. This agency had previously 
been appointed to conduct the advertis- 
ing campaign of the Plymouth binder 
twine division. The publication list de- 
cided upon includes consumer and trade 
publications covering the United States 
and Canada. Campaigns for both twine 
and rope divisions will be under the 
immediate supervision of Arthur R. 
Griswold, vice-president. 


Woolworth Head to Retire 


B. D. Miller will retire as president 
of the F oolworth Company on 
December 31, under the age retirement 
policy of the company. He will continue, 
however, as a director and member of 
the executive committee. C. W. Deyo, 
vice- oremaees of as © ~ ny, will suc- 
ceed Mr, Miller. eyo has been 
with the Rn since 1902, start- 
ing as an assistant stock clerk. 


Represented by Sonneborn 
The International Steward, Chicago, 
has appointed Herman Sonneborn, New 
York, as its Eastern advertising man- 
ager. 
. . a 


Joins “Popular Aviation” 
ohn Runger, aviation stunt man, has 
job the New York sales staff o 
opular Aviation. 
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0A. nnouncing 
A NEW SIZE 


for 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 


e Effective with March 1936 Issue e 


Advertisers may now use 7 x 10%6 Bleed Pages in addi- 
tion to the standard size 5% x 8% advertisements. 


While it will not be a flat size magazine, the new dimen- 
sions will accommodate both standard size and flat size 
advertisements, and in most instances eliminate the 
necessity of making special plates for Harpers Maga- 
zine. At the same time, the increased size will add 
materially to the attractive appearance of the Maga- 
zine, with wider margins for the text, while retaining its 
traditional characteristics. 


The standard size advertising pages will be increased 
from 5%x 8 to 5% x 8%, without additional cost to ad- 
vertisers, the rate of $450 being retained. 


The Bleed Pages, 7 x 10%¢, affording advertisers an in- 
crease of 52% in page area, 
will take the rate of $500 
per page, an increase of only | VT a>  @ 
$50. Color Bleed Pages will a ) t > 
be $900; standard size, NIAGA 





$850 as formerly. Circulation Over 100,000 











Condé Nast Answers F. T. C. 


Files Brief in Reply to — Against “Finds of Fortnight” 
Department 


THE Condé Nast Publications, 
Inc., New York, last week filed 
its answer to the complaint of the 
Federal Trade Commission, as re- 
ported by Printers’ INK in the 
May 30, 1935, issue. 

It was claimed by the Federal 
Trade Commission that the Condé 
Nast Publications in an editorial 
feature in Vogue under the title 
of “Finds of the Fortnight” did 
falsely represent to its readers that 
it was acting disinterestedly in in- 
forming them of smart garments 
and where they might be purchased 
at economical prices when in truth 
and fact Vogue was paid a con- 
sideration for so doing. The 

T. C. also claimed that such 
action injured Vogue’s competitors, 
“who honestly conduct similar de- 
partments in the interest of their 
readers.” It was also the conten- 
tion of the governmental agency 
that such acts resulted in injury 
to the public by depriving it of the 
benefits of normal price competi- 
tion among retailers, and that the 
operation of such a department re- 
sulted in injuring manufacturers 

“who do not enter into such 
schemes to deceive the public.” 

The defense offered by Mac- 
donald De Witt, of De Witt & Van 
Aken, attorney for Condé Nast, is 
to the effect “that the garments 
displayed are selected from the 
lines of New York manufacturers 
whose products have the proper 
styles. and prices to meet the ap- 
proval of Vogue’s discriminating 
editors who make selections for 
this feature after exhaustive 
search, consultation and considera- 
tion of advance information from 
Paris and other style centers as 
the probable style trend in the 
United States and the consequent 
needs and demands of Vogue's 
readers. The commission or ser- 
vice charge which the manufac- 
turer agrees, after selection, to pay, 
does not enter into or influence in 


any way the selection made by edi- 
tors of Vogue. Vogue's readers 
are not told of the arrangement 
whereby Vogue receives a 5 per 
cent commission on sales to them 
through the designated retailers. 

The prices published by 
Vogue and maintained by its re- 
tail dealers are reasonable and are 
arrived at by adding the usual 
mark-up on the selling price to 
the manufacturer’s price. In some 
cases Vogue secures a price reduc- 
tion in favor of its readers. The 
5 per cent commission paid to 
Vogue is not added to the price.” 


Says No Injury Shown 
to Anyone 

It is the contention of the pub- 
lisher that the added commission 
is but a “shoppers’ service” fee, 
that it has not shown an injury to 
any single retailer, to any single 
manufacturer, or to any member 
of the public, arising out of the 
operation of this department dur- 
ing the three years of its existence. 
The publisher also claims that the 
F. T. C. did not call to the stand 
any retailer, any manufacturer, any 
reader of the magazine, or any 
member of the general consuming 
public to testify as to any injury, 
nor was any evidence presented es- 
tablishing injury by the operation 
of the department in the magazine 
Going even further the publisher 
claims that the F. T. C. “did not even 
attempt to support these charges 
with any proof.” 

Mr. De Witt referred to the tes- 
timony of Arthur S. Moore of the 
International Magazine Company 
and Mrs. Helen Koues Bodine, as- 
sociate editor of Good Housekeep- 
ing, and said, “No fact was elicited 
from either of them from which 
it might be inferred that any in- 
jury had been done these maga- 
zines.” 

He did refute, however, the Com- 
mission’s counsel’s statement that 
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“Good Housekeeping Magasine 
does not receive any commission 
or fee,” amd stated that Good 
Housekeeping receives a commis- 
sion of from 6 per cent to 10 per 
cent on all things sold to its read- 
ers through the operation of its 
Shopping Service Department and 
does not inform its readers of that 
fact. Mr. De Witt felt there was 
no obligation on the part of Good 
Housekeeping to inform its read- 
ers concerning the commission be- 
cause the shopping service is 
something more than the service 
ordinarily rendered by a magazine 
to its readers through regular and 
special editorial features. “It is 
a special service to the reader 
and involves incurring extraordi- 


+ 


Now Stodel & Kramer 

Robles & Stodel, Los Angeles agency, 
has changed its name to Stodel & Kramer, 
Albert amer, Jr., formerly sports 
editor of the Dallas Journal, having 
bought out the interest of Stuart G. 
Robles. Milton A. Stoddard has joined 
the agency as manager of plans and 
roduction. 

. . . 


Fashion Account to Sterling 

Straus, Royer & Strass, Baltimore, 
Md.. American Golfer and Tom Boy 
fashion clothes, have appointed the Sterl- 
ing Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
to direct their advertising campaign. 
Fashion publications will be used. Leona 
H. Bowman is the account executive. 


Howard H. Hopkins Dies 


Howard H. Hopkins, ery man- 
> a for several products of the Bristol- 
Myers Company, New York, and assis- 
tant to Lee tot. Bristol, vice- president, died 
last week. He was thirty-two. Before 
joining the drug firm, Mr. Hopkins was 
with Bediar & Ryan, Inc. 

o . . 


Camel Pen Appoints 


The Camel Pen Company, Orange, 
N. J., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Mackay-Spaulding Com- 
pany, New York. W. Spaulding is 
the account executive. 


Kiernan Has School Account 


The William Dixon School of Metal 
Arts, New York, has appointed Frank 
Kiernan & Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and ines will be Rn 
George Butterly is the account executive. 
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nary expense by the publisher for 
which he seeks reimbursement in 
part by collecting a commission 
from the retailers whose goods are 
shown in the magazine and sold 
through its efforts to the readers 
of the magazine. 

He felt that the only difference 
in the procedure of the two maga- 
zines was in the source of the com- 
mission. He also stated that the 
feature in Vogue had created a 
loss of $60,000 in the three years of 
its operation. 

“Not only was there thus no 
proof of any injury or damage re- 
sulting to anyone by reason of re- 
spondent’s acts” states Mr. De Witt 
in his closing argument “there was 
no complaining witness in the case.” 


+ 


Sexton with Walz 


The Walz Organization, New York, 
has appointed ward F. Sexton as ad- 
vertising director of its various inter- 
ests, Travelers Hotel Guide, Travelers 
Hotel Credit Corporation, and the Na- 
tional Hotel Protective Association, Inc. 
Mr. Sexton was recently with the New 
York Daily Mirror and before that with 
the Beckwith Special Agency and Grit. 


Gaddis in Sales Work 


G. E. Gaddis, credit manager of the 
American Can Company, New York, for 
years, has been transferred to the gen- 
eral sales department with the title of 
special representative. E. V. Evans, 
formerly —s credit manager, has 

m pr t ager _of the de- 
partment. 





Retires as Macfadden Counsel 


After January 1, 1936, Joseph Schultz 
will no longer act as general counsel for 
Macfadden Publications and affiljates but 
will, in association with Henry E. 
Schultz, continue in the practice of law 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, under 
the firm name of Schultz Brothers. 

. > 


On Bronx “Home News” Staff 


Elisabeth M. Fleming has been added 
to the national advertising staff of the 
Bronx, ome News. Mrs. Fliem- 
ing has been with the New York Herald 
Tribune for the last five and a half 
years on national food advertising. 

eee 


Musterole Joins A. N. A. 


The Musterole Mga oe Cleveland, 
elected to membership in the 
Association of National Advertisers, Inc., 
C. F. Buescher, president of the firm, 
will be its representative. 





P. I. Advertising Index 


November, 1935, Newspaper and Farm-Paper Linage Register 
Substantial Increases Over 1934 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


TH newspaper index for No- 
vember, 1935, stands at 82.9, 
which is an advance of 6.4 per cent 
over October, when it was 77.9. 
This represents the change in No- 
vember newspaper advertising from 
October after the usual adjust- 
ments, including correction for sea- 
sonal change. 

Actual linage for 
slightly exceeded October. 


November 
Nor- 


mally, however, there is a drop- 
off in newspaper advertising for 
November as compared with Octo- 
ber, so the gain in linage for the 
month of November is particularly 
significant. 

The newspaper index also regis- 
ters an increase of 10.1 per cent 
over November, 1934. This is a 
substantial gain, and it is largely 


MONTHLY INDEX OF FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 
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the Minneapolis market 
365 days in the year! 
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Daily by 17.5 Sunday by 2 
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due to sharp increases in automo- 
tive and liquor linage. 

(The newspaper index is based 
on data furnished by Media 
Records.) 

Farm Papers 
The farm-paper index for No- 
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vember is 62.6 as compared with 
61.5 for October. This is a gain 
of 1.8 per cent after correction for 
seasonal change. 

The farm-paper index also re- 
corded a pick-up of 20.2 per cent 
over November of last year. 
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New Package Awards 


American Mana 


t Association Bases Them on Merchan- 


dising Factors Instead of Materials 


WENTY new classifications 
make significant changes in 
structure of the Irwin D. Wolf 
Awards for packaging. These 
changes, just announced by the 
American Management Association, 
sponsor of the awards, apply to the 
1935-1936 es hee entries = 
which will close 

1936. 

In previous years awards have 
been made to packages in a group 
of classifications based largely on 
the materials used in making pack- 
ages. In the next contest the em- 
phasis is on merchandising a 
no classifications based el 
materials. The Irwin D. olf 
trophy will again be awarded to 
the outstanding package of the 
year. 

The new classifications are as 
follows: 

1. The most effective package 
employing a single color (i.e. a 
container that employs only one 
color printing in addition to the 
background color of the material 
itself). 

2. The most effective use of more 
than one color (including any mul- 
ti-color printings and combinations 
of more than one color of material 
or materials). 

3. The most effective use of ty- 
pography and/or lettering. 

4. The most effective use of the 
elements of design to create shelf 
visibility in the retail store. 

5. The most effective re-designed 
package (based on comparison of 
old package with new). 
ae most effective use - — 
chandising ingenuity regardless o 
artistic qualities Codeten will be 
based on successful use of all sur- 
faces for merchandising the prod- 
ucts). 

7. The most effective package de- 
signed to add to consumer con- 
venience regardless of artistic qual- 
ities, 


8. The most effective packaging 


of a combination sales unit (i.e. 
packages containing two or more 
individual unit packages, designed 
to sell two or more different prod- 
ucts in a single transaction. Ex- 
cluded ~~ combination packages 
designed to increase the single 
transaction sale of a single product 
by puns fe or more unit pack- 
ages of same product in com- 
bination). 

9. The most effective package 
employing a secondary use (i.e., 
packages designed to appeal to the 
consumer because they may be used 
for another purpose after the origi- 
nal contents have been removed). 

10. The most effective use of lay- 
out and/or decorative design, with 
particular emphasis on both mer- 
chandising value and beauty. . 

11. The most effective package 


insert. 

12. The most effective use of ‘in- 
ventive genius in package construc- 
tion. 

13. The most effective use of two 

or more packaging materials in one 
package. 
14. The most effective family of 
packages (i.e., a group of packages 
of different products of related de- 
sign made by the same manufac- 
turer—not different sizes of the 
same product). 

15. The most effective package 
oan to promote the product as 
a gift. 

6. The most effective a e€ 
for a product not previous] 
aged (including packages ay 
products as well as for nopdacte 
previously sold in bulk). 

17. The most effective shipping 
container from the standpoint of 
the employment of good desi 

18. The most effective shipping 
container from the standpoint of 
merchandising and construction in- 


genuity. 
19. Counter display pieces that 
most effectively contribute to the 
selling of a unit package (includ. 
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ing pieces that hold one or more 
unit packages). 

20. Floor display pieces that most 
effectively contribute to the selling 
of the unit package (including 
pieces that hold one or more unit 
packages). 

The jury of award consists of: 
Gordon Aymar, art department, 
Blackman Advertising, Inc.; Rich- 
ard F. Bach, director of industrial 
relations, Metropolitan Museum of 
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Chester, Chairman, and Francis, 
President of General Foods 


Edward F. Hutton, chairman of the 
board of the General Foods Corporation, 
New York, has resigned. Colby M. 
Chester, former president, has been made 
chairman of the board. Clarence Fran- 
cis, formerly executive vice-president, 
has been elected president of the firm. 

By-laws have been amended so as to 
provide that the chairman of the board 
shall be the chief executive officer of the 
corporation. The office of executive vice- 
patent has been eliminated. 

Chester has been president since 
e..%., 1924, and Mr. Francis, execu- 
tive vice-president since December, 1931. 


Starts “Ward’s Reports” 


A. H. Ward, 
Cram’s Reports, Inc., has organized a 


formerly president of 


new national publication in Detroit, 
“Ward’s Reports.” It will issue weekly 

uction figures in the automotive 
eld. Louis P. Gersch, formerly statis- 
tician for Cram’s Reports, has joined 
the new publication. 


Spargur Makes Change 


Clark E. Spargur, formerly with Cal- 
vert Lithographing Company, Detroit, has 
become associated with Cooper & Shower, 
designers, of that city. He was at one 
time advertising manager of Russ Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cleveland. 


Kerr with Radio Firm 


Allan W. Kerr, formerly with the 
merchandising department of the New 
York Daily News and on the sales staff 
of True Story, has joined the New York 
office of Free & Sleininger, Inc., radio 
station representative. 


Frese Joins Nurserymen 


Paul F. Frese, formerly assistant edi- 
tor of Horticulture, and editor of Gar- 
dening in New Engla nd, has joined the 
yt ga 4 department of Bobbink & 

Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., nurserymen. 
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Art; Edith M. Barber, writer and 
consultant on home economics; 
James C. Boudreau, art department, 
Pratt Institute; Berent Friele, 
president, American Coffee Corpo- 
ration; Alice Hughes, feature 
writer, New York American; Ray 
M. Schmitz, associate merchandis- 
ing manager, General Foods Cor- 
poration; Jack Straus, vice-presi- 
dent, H. Macy & Co., Inc, 
William Weintraub, Esquire, Inc. 


+ 


Flat-Size Copy in Standard- 
Size Magazine 


To solve the problem that has faced 
standard-size magazines in connection 
with flat-size plates, Harpers Magazine, 
New York, without departing in any 
way from its traditional type, will in- 
crease the margins of its pages so that 
& can accept, as pages, copy de- 

ed for flat-size media. The change, 

fective with the March issue, will 
permit the use of both Standard and 
at-size copy in its advertising pages. 


Insurance Group Elects 


William Readies, vice-president of the 
Insurance Louisville, was elected 
chairman of _ Group B section of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at its 
meeting held recently in New York. 
Bartlett Greene, of the American Agency 
Bulletin, New York, was elected vice- 
chairman. This section of the Confer- 
ence is composed of members of the 
insurance press. 


Joins “Wall Street Journal” 


Philip J. Rodgers, formerly promotion 
manager of the Brooklyn Laundry Own- 
ers’ Association ~ previously with the 
Newark, N. J. Star Eagle, * joined 
The Wall Street Journal, New York, as 
assistant research and promotion man- 
ager. 

- . > 


Heads Exposition Sales 


William C. Dunlap has been appointed 
director of sales of the Great Lakes 
Exposition to be held next summer as 
the official celebration of Cleveland’s 
centennial. Mr. 
vice-president of 
graph Company. 


Dunlap is a former 
the American Multi- 


Consolidates Departments 


The Iowa Broadcasting Company, Des 
Moines, has consolidated its salés pro- 
motion and merchandising and market 
research departments under one head 
A. H. Burtis will head the augmented 
department and staff. 
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Selling Centrifugal Force 


How Production Machinery 


Builder Marketed Service to Rebuild 


Demand for His Merchandise 


By E. J. Eichler 


Sales Manager, The American Tool & Machine Company 


THE most dangerous competition 
met by this company during the 
last years of production drought 
was that static but ponderous com- 
petition offered by its own 
machines—standing idle in the cob- 
webby corners of customers’ fac- 
tories or rusting to death in cus- 
tomers’ backyards. From these 
potentially efficient but temporarily 
useless machines, parts were being 
borrowed to make repairs on the 
few machines for which straggling 
orders gave impulse to run. 

The company makes centrifugals 
for the process and sugar indus- 
tries. Salesmen for this piece of 
production equipment faced a stone 
wall. If perfectly good machines 
were being rendered idle, how 
could a salesman, no matter how 
persuasive, hope to sell additional 
units? Even a highly improved 
machine with quick-acting this and 
cost-cutting that, couldn’t find 
orders in a market that didn’t have 
acent to spend. Consequently, most 
centrifugal manufacturers were 
pulling in their horns and telling 
themselves that “even the best 
salesmen can’t make sales when 
people aren’t buying.” 

Recognizing that its competitors 
were idle centrifugals and not 
other manufacturers, our company, 
however, stuck out its horns a little 
farther and pursued a course 
which, although it looked at the 
time only logical, looks now, in 
retrospect, as the key to any such 
firm’s progress during a time of 
depression. 

No doubt about it, we had either 
to put many of those idle centrif- 
ugals back to work or create new 
types of machines to perform new 
jobs. Fortunately, we were able 
to imagine that there must be 
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plenty of processes of separation, 
extraction, dehydration and clarifi- 
cation which could be done better, 
quicker and cheaper by centrifuging 
than by the methods being used at 
that time. Not only that, but it 
was realized that while factories 
might be quiet, laboratories were 


working overtime, «searching for 
new products and new processes to 
lower present costs, widen present 
markets, create new sales oppor- 
tunities—new products and new 
processes which might eventually 
utilize the principle of centrifuging. 


Finding Other Uses 
for the Machines 


If we could find employment 
elsewhere in the same plants for 
those machines which would other- 
wise rot from disuse, not only 
might we begin to get a little extra 
business, but we would be certainly 
keeping our name before our mar- 
ket and building a reputation which 
would serve us well once produc- 
tion figures started to go up again. 

So we began to sell not machines 
—but AT&M engineering ser- 
vice. First we constructed a new 
trade-mark—the figure of a drum- 
mer with the slogan “A T & M De- 
sign Marches Ahead!” Our ad- 
vertising, henceforward, was to 
(1) get across to the manufacturer 
the idea that when he encounters 
problems in centrifuging, the most 
expert men he can call in are 
A T&M engineers; and (2) influ- 
ence him to stop a minute and con- 
sider if there can be any place in 
his production line where the new 
machines will enable him to oper- 
ate faster, better, more economi- 
cally, etc. This was a basic sales 
approach which ro be just as 
effective even after the market con- 
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Selling engineering service rather 
machines. 


ditions changed for the better. 

Carrying out this plan, we pre- 
pared a series of advertisements 
under the continuity-heading of 
“Centrifuging Problems in the 
Process Industry.” The first in 
the series was “The Case of the 
Utah Mineral Well,” telling about 
a manufacturer of mineral salts 
who was having difficulty with the 
deliydration of the crystals. By 
studying the crystals and making 
dehydration tests, we were able to 
design a machine that could dis- 
charge the sticky substance with a 
minimum of handling—and then 
went further and devised a method 
of discharging crystals onto a con- 
veyor belt leading to the packaging 
equipment. 

In another case, corrosion was the 
stumbling-block. Everyone manu- 
facturing a particular kind of 
chemical faced the problem sooner 
or later in their centrifugal baskets 
(the container which revolves). 
AT&M’s contribution turned out 
to be the first stainless steel basket 
welded and heat-treated in one piece 
and statically and dynamically bal- 
anced without the addition of bal- 
ance pieces. 

While this machine increased 
production (which not many peo- 
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ple were then interested in), it also 
made possible, in many cases, the 
use of centrifugal force for proc- 
esses previously done slowly and 
expensively. 

er advertisements aimed not 
so much to play up the company as 
a problem-beater, as to put a bee 
in people’s bonnets regarding the 
possibilities of centrifugal force. 
One advertisement told about a 
well-known pharmaceutical com- 
pany that had arrived at a snag at 
a vital point in the development of 
a new product. One of its chem- 
ists finally decided to try centrifug- 
ing and experimented with several 
idle machines they had purchased 
for another purpose. With an 
AT&M engineer, he discovered 
that with some slight rebuilding 
he could get the result which no 
ether method would give him. 
Then, having settled that matter, 
they set about searching for other 
processes which could be done bet- 
ter, quicker or cheaper by centrif- 
uging. And they uncovered so 
many new uses for their idle cen- 
trifugals that not only did their 
manufacturing costs drop, but they 
also opened up new markets for 
their salesmen. 

An even more sensational case 
(from an advertising angle) oc- 
curred when we were called in to 
convert a certain residue which was 
polluting a stream into something 
which would be harmless in water. 
And when the engineer on the job 
designed a centrifugal process that 
would prevent the pollution of the 
stream, he discovered that he was 
able to reclaim from the waste an 
excellent stock feed. 

This idea of new uses for centrif- 
uging was dinned into the sales- 
men’s consciousness—they were in- 
structed to keep eyes open for new 
chances to put centrifugal force to 
work. A typical letter to salesmen 
from the home office starts : 


A prime purpose of our advertis- 
ing is to show the widening scope of 
possibilities for the science of cen- 
trifuging . . . new opportunities to 
shave a few pennies or dollars off 
per-unit cost . . . or new ways and 
means of getting through a trouble- 
some process with less grief than by 
previous methods. 
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Meanwhile, the laboratories were 
making improvements in centrif- 
ugal design, trying out new mate- 
rials and new methods of manufac- 
ture, tightening up on specifications 
all along the line. All this, of 
course, with an eye on the future— 
to the day when production speed 
and capacity would again be fac- 
tors of importance. 

But as the element of speed goes 
up—the element of safety is popu- 
larly supposed to go down. A big 
job was to adjust the prospective 
purchaser of centrifugals to the 
fact that this company was pro- 
gressing just as far with the safety 
factor as it was with machines that 
would run faster. Publicizing of 
our testing pit, our highly devel- 
oped apparatus for static and 
dynamic balancing, introduction of 
new and stronger alloys, etc., served 
to minimize the prospect "of the 
basket tearing apart and prepared 
the way for announcement of what 
is called “certified baskets.” This 
certification is in the nature of a 
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seal stamped into the metal on 
which is marked the maximum load 
and speed rating and which testifies 
that the basket has been built and 
tested according to the highest 
standards (actually far in excess 
of the rating). 

As to the success of this cam- 
paign, here is a letter from one of 
our men out on the firing line: 

It is interesting to notice the cumu- 
lative effect of our recent advertising 
as seen in this district office. During 
the last year, there has been an al- 
most constant increase in the volume 
of inquiries and opportunities to 
work out special applications for our 
centrifugals. A good portion of this 
increase can be directly traced to our 
advertisements by the key-lettered 
address of the original inquiry. Ac- 
tual figures are difficult to compile 
and might be deceptive if available, 
but it is certain that our campaign 
for broadening the scope of our mar- 
kets by emphasizing our ability to 
build special machines for special 
jobs has resulted in a marked in- 
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in BEEF CATTLE rarm 


—that’s NEBRASKA! 


Cattle is a bumper crop in Nebraska. Five-figure 
checks are frequently received by Nebraska feeders 
for single shipments! Another reason why Nebraska 
is FIRST in “Farm Income per capita”—with the 
money to buy what you have to sell. 


To cover this rich market, do as most other advertisers do—use the Omaha 
World-Herald. ONE newspaper, at ONE cost, does the job 1 ya 
. have as complete dominance ky 4d, tory 

in rich Nebraska and tern Iowa. 
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Sales effort is wasted on the 


man with a low {() 
R Q 


*Idea Quotient— ideas produced hours worked. 


Surest symptom of a closed mind is a low LQ... .the 
mentality hamstrung by tradition and habit. Here the 
seeds of selling fall on barren soil indeed. 


Men with a high LQ. are open-minded. You find them 
constantly receptive to new marketing ideas, new meth- 
ods, new media. They must—and do—keep abreast of 
the merchandising times. 


Such are the men who go for hard business reading in 
Printers’ Ink Weekly and Monthly. 


Your advertisement in Printers’ Ink is a selling message 
concentrated in the fertile field of the high LQ. It is read 
by merchandisingly alert, idea-seeking men. And it gets 
action, because these men hold the purse strings. They 
have the power to put their ideas into action. 


Among manufacturers, four out of every ten sub- 
scribers to Printers’ Ink, either Weekly or Monthly, 
are major executives (general manager or above) 
in firms that advertise regularly. 


Think it over. And remember this: You have a better 
chance of selling when you appeal to the high LQ. 


‘INK WEEKLY + PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


Tiustration by Lazarnick 
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crease in actual sales, and several 
times the volume of the prospective 
sales we had here a year ago. 


This double- barreled attack—im- 
proving our product to the utmost, 
marking it with a “certified tag”— 
and at the same time merchandising 
it through an engineering service— 
is bound together in the one idea 


— 


— Purchases Agency 
Wes Baxter, formerly vice-president 
of Mc onnell, Baxter & Eastman, Ltd., 
Montreal, has purchased the business of 
George E. Scroggie, Ltd., Toronto. The 
name of the agency been changed to 
that of Baxter Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
with offices at Toronto an Montreal. 
Mr. Scroggie will remain with the 
agency. Among the directors of the new 
icy are: George A. Drew and E. G. 
Blackstock. 


Ogden Paper Appoints Cox 
A. L. Glasmann, general manager of 
the Ogden, Utah, Standard-Examiner, 
will hereafter devote the major o 
his time to his other interests. i 
general manager of the 


n him. Mr. 
Glasmann will continue to exercise con- 
trol over the editorial and general pol- 
icies of the paper. 





‘ox 
Cheyenne, : Wyo. ., State Tribune, has 
to 


Plans Plumbing Promotion 

Briggs oe oo Company, De- 
troit, will soon launch a nation-wide 
advertising and pew campaign on 
its new rag of formed metal plumbing 
wares. McElhone is director of 
advertising x sales promotion for the 
firm. Don D. Smith, of Grace and 
Bement, Inc., of that city, is the account 
executive. 

J = - 


Hooper Joins Firestone Agency 

George C. Hooper, formerly with the 
radio division of the P paw . Turner 
Advertising Agency icago, has joined 
the s of The Firestone Advertising 
Agency, St. Paul, Minn. 


Sisson Opens Own Office 


Herbert Gay Sisson, for several years 
advertising and publicit director of the 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, has established 
an office under his own name in that 
city and will serve as public relations 
counsel. 

* . . 


Ronald Campbell Dead 
Ronald Campbell, at one time West- 
= Cm at Chi . for the David 
ublishing ompany, died re- 


oe He was forty years old. 
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“A T & M Design Marches Ahead !” 
This idea, put into action by our 
advertisements, our salesmer and 
our engineers, is 

sales far 

they would be if we used any other 
approach. And it is building for 
the future, when men will actually 
want to buy centrifugals for pro- 
duction reasons. 


+ 


Salt Lake Planning Campaign 


The Salt Lake City, Utah, Chamber 
of Commerce RL fund- raising 
campaign in Fe’ ry for the purpose 
of again entering the national advertis- 
ing field. The campaign, already ap- 
proved, will feature scenic attractions 
and industrial ee | of the State. 

Samuel O. nion, = eral manager 
of the Deseret News, heads the com- 
mittee in charge. 

f 7 . . 


A. N. P. A. Issues Warning 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association has issued a bulletin warn- 
ing menage not to accept contracts 
for uor sovaetens containi: 
visions for the rptance by ow ae 
of complete respon it: for po viola- 
tion of law inci ent "to publication of 
particular advertisements or advertise- 
ment covered by such contracts. 

. . * 


Forms New Division 

The Central Ohio Paper Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has formed 
division known as the General Paper 
Products Company division, embracing 
the firm’s envelo and 
partments as well as s 
greeting cards and nove omy 
division is in charge of 
Williams, vice-president. 

. . . 


To Study Newspapers 
B.. Life Advertisers Association has 
inted a committee to study the use- 
fale mess of newspapers in the sale of life 
insurance. Kenneth R. Miller, of the 
Life Insurance Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, Conn. - has been appointed head 
of the committee to report at the annual 
convention in Chicago next fall. 
e*ee 


Farm Paper Goes Bi-Weekly 


The Western Farm Life, Denver, pub- 
lished monthly for the last 
will resume monthly J 
uary 15, 1936. "Publication dates will 
be first and fifteenth of each month, 
> * « 


Graham with Toronto “Globe” 

L. M. Graham, formerly of Cit 
Lights, Toronto, and the _ Star, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Toronto Globe. 
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Industry Writes Its Story 


(Continued from page 10) 


head man of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn amplified the mat- 


ter. 

“On the whole,” he told me this 
week, “America’s big-business men 
know less about America than they 
know about "Ethiopia. They can 
read about Ethiopia in the National 
Geographic and in their newspa- 
pers. But America? man, 
why read about it? They live here | 
And, in their opinion, just living 
he Te geographically is enough. 

“For every big-shot business man 
it ought to be compulsory that he 
spend at least two weeks of every 
year in his oldest clothes in some 
cross-roads store, loafing y alongette 
the stove and just listening. Thus 
business might come to know the 
people—the people who own this 
land, and with the land, the busi- 
ness. For, you see, although we 
talk of ‘private’ business, business 
isn’t private, at all. With stock- 
holder lists of corporations running 
into hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons, with publicity for incomes of 
business executives, how can any- 
one talk of privacy? 


Mr. Barton Offers a 
Suggestion to a 


“I remember 


being guided 
through the trust department of 
a great bank. I was shown all the 
details, the mechanisms and the 
systems by which every item found 
its way to its respective resting 


place of final entry. In complete- 
ness and in accuracy, the whole 
set-up was just about perfect. 

“I was asked: ‘Can you suggest 
anything that we’ve overlooked ?” 

“‘Why, yes,’ I said, ‘I think I 
can. You haven't installed a heart. 
You bring young men in here from 
the cloisters of universities and you 
set them at work. But you've 
failed to teach them that a dollar 
is something more than a mark on 
a piece of paper. 

“*You'’ve failed to bring them to 
understand that a dollar is blood; 


it’s sweat; it’s toil; it’s self-denial ; 
it’s aspiration. 

“*You'’ve failed to bring them to 
understand that fifty thousand dol- 
lars is something more than five 
digits. You've failed to bring them 
to understand that fifty thousand 
dollars is forty years of toil, forty 
years of self-discipline, forty years 
of living and striving, forty years 
out of the life of some human 
being. 

“*Before you bring your young 
men in, you ought to see to it that 
every one of them spends a year 
working for his living in a gro- 
cery store, or on a railroad or on 
the deck of a Great Lakes 
freighter.’ 


Let Business Get Acquainted 
with Its Owners 


“Business is owned and kept 
alive by a hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of people who, to business, 
are total strangers. Business and 
its owners must get acquainted. 
But first, business must come to 
know its owners, and what they 
think and how they feel. 

“With advertising, business sells 
its goods. Figurative hat in hand, 
business calls at the consumers’ 
doors and offers its wares. And 
when volume drops, does business 
mount a rostrum and shout: ‘Hey, 
you consumers, in the first quarter 
of this year our sales fell off 10 
per cent—and what are you going 
to do about it?’ 

“As matters stand, the consumer 
just doesn’t care. With the fate of 
industry he is less concerned than 
he is with the vagaries of the 
weather. If business is harried by 
inhibitions and by taxes—and espe- 
cially by taxes—well, so is he. And 
when he hears that a corporation 
has been nicked for some thump- 
ing sum of money, does he grieve? 
You know darned well that he 
smiles with satisfaction. 

that, when they took 
Boss Tweed through the streets of 








New York on his way up the river 
to prison, crowds lined the way 
and cheered—and they cheered, not 
the law that had overtaken him, 
but the man. Tweed had robbed 
the city, their city; but to them 
their city was an impersonal and 
lifeless thing. And they cheered 
the man because, so they believed, 
he had taken from the rich to give 
to them. 

“They didn’t understand. And 
to this day, they don’t understand. 
And the responsibility to bring 
them to understand is the task, not 
of politics, but of industry.” 


What the Consumers 
Think of Business 


Well, if the people fall short of 
complete understanding, what do 
they believe? Last week, the head 
of a potent corporation revealed 
that his company has been trying 
to find out. C. M. Chester. 
chairman of the board of General 
Foods, disclosed the results of a 
questionnaire survey that asked 
50,000 persons five pointed ques- 
tions about their opinions, The 
questions and their answers—ex- 
pressed in percentages—were these : 

“1, Do you think wages paid by 
large companies to their employees 
are too low? about right? too 
high?” The answers: too low, 
63.9 per cent; about right, 33.1 per 
cent; too high, 3 per cent. 

“2. Do you think large compa- 
nies’ treatment of their employees 
is good? bad? only so-so?” The 
answers: good, 36.6 per cent; bad, 
17 per cent; only so-so, 46.4 per 
cent. 

“3. Do you think the taxes paid 
by business are too high? about 
right? too low?” The answers: 
too high, 40.8 per cent ; about right, 
33.3 per cent; too low, 25.9 per 
cent. 

“4, Do you consider present 
government regulation of business 
about the right amount? too much? 
not enough?” The answers: right 


-amount, 25.9 per cent; too much, 
43.3 per cent; not enough 30.8 per 
cent. 

“5. Which do you think is best 
for the country—small businesses? 
large corporations? medium-sized 

small, 25.1 


firms?” The answers: 
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per cent; large, 15.3 per cent: 
medium, 59.6 per cent. 

Through the newspapers, Mr. 
Chester said: “While we business 
men have develeped the merchan- 
dising of our products to a scien- 
tific degree, the survey indicates 
that we have neglected the com- 
panion job of selling ourselves to 
the public and showing the people 
what we have contributed to the 
economic and social growth of the 
nation. 

“About three-quarters of the 
populace depend upon business for 
a livelihood. It is therefore our 
duty to end the traditional reticence 
of business and to correct the pub- 
lic’s misunderstanding of us. That 
is the obvious duty of good citizen- 
ship.” 

And Mr. Chester also amplified. 

“We have been making surveys,” 
he said, “about our products; and 
the question arose: Why not make 
a survey about our problems of 
personal relations, and about the 
public’s opinion regarding large 
companies ? 

“The survey uncovered obvious 
misconceptions—obvious to us, but 
not to the public: Thus, a consid- 
erable number of individuals be- 
lieve that the wage scale of large 
corporations is low. I have seen 
studies that indicate that large 
companies pay better than aver- 
age—and steadily. 

“Forty per cent of the persons 
who answered the question about 
treatment of employees believe that, 
on the part of large companies, it 
is only so-so. Yet we know that 
many large companies have estab- 
lished retirement and insurance 
plans and concerned themselves 
with their employees’ safety, health, 
and general welfare. Many of the 
companies that have been very 
thorough in these activities have 
never explained them to the public. 

“Consider the issue of business 
bigness. It is size—size in produc- 
tivity, in market coverage, in per- 
sonnel—that enables an enterprise 
to cover a large area with adequate 
service. Yet on the story of ser- 
vice, business, with certain excep- 
tions, has been quite silent.” 

Meanwhile, two other big com- 
panies with stories to tell have 
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moved into print—U. S. Steel and 
Du Pont—each subordinating prod- 
uct to the broader theme of public 
service. 

And still the movement gains 
momentum. Some 200 copies of 
the General Foods survey report 
have gone to the presidents of big 
enterprises. 

Yes, industry, all industry, in- 
dustry as an entity has a story to 
tell.. Business seems to be realiz- 
ing that the time to tell it is now. 


+ + + 
George L. Mitchell Dies 
George Lippincott Mitchell, first 


president of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadel hia, and a charter member of 
the Philadelphia Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation, died at that city recently at 
the age of seventy-five. In 1905 he 
formed an advertising agency, selling it 
in 1913 to go with the Investment Reg- 
istry of America, Inc., as vice-president. 


Benneyan Heads New York Group 
George Benneyan, director of promotion 
of the New York American, has been 
elected president of the New York Pro- 
motion Managers’ Group, succeeding 
Ivan Veit, promotion manager of the 
New York Times. Miss Elsa Lang, 
promotion manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune, continues as secretary. 
* e . 


New Addresses 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., has moved 
to 60 East 42nd Street, New York. 
he Keelor & Stites Company, Cin- 
cinnati, thirtieth floor, Carew Tower, 
that city, on January 1. 
. a o 


Branham Issues Directory 

The Branham Company, publishers’ 
representative, New York, has issued a 
new edition of its annual telephone 
directory of New York advertising busi- 


nesses. 
eee 


Wall Chemicals to Rickerd 
Wall Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, special 
gases and gas equipment, has appointed 
the C. E. Rickerd Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to handle its advertising. 
. e 


With “Sports Illustrated” 

Harold Ellis has been appointed Cana- 
dian representative for Sports Illus- 
trated, New York. His headquarters 
will be in Montreal. 

. . - 


Represents Chickasha Paper 

The Chickasha, Okla., Daily Express 
has appointed Frost, Landis & Kohn to 
represent it nationally, 
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The Answers to 
5 Questions about 
OFFSET PRINTING 


Here are the five most fre- 
quently asked questions, 
and here are the answers: 


1. ls OFFSET PRINTING 
cheaper than Letterpress ? 


It is when illustration is a large 
part of your copy—particularly in 
colors. It is not when type matter 
predominates. 


ls OFFSET PRINTING 
practical for small runs? 
Yes. We have installed special 
equipment to take care of runs 
from 1,000 to 10,000 in as many 
colors as you want. ; 


3. Does OFFSET PRINTING 
require special copy , 
preparation 
Good copy is very important. It 

should be clear and suitable for 
photographic reproduction. Our 
creative division, under the direc- 
tion of ERICH BRANDEIS, and 
our art department, under the super- 
vision of KEITH SHAW, will pre- 
pare copy that will not only repro- 
duce well but increase your sales. 


4. How long does it take to turn 


out OFFSET PRINTING? 


As long as letterpress plus the 
time of making cuts. 


ad 


5. What are the advantages 
of OFFSET PRINTING? 


This question is answered fully in 
our circular, which you may have 
on request. 


WRITE OR CALL CHICKERING 4-4145 
AMERICAN OFFSET 


CORPORATION 
406 W. 31st St. New York 














Insurance Advertising 


Survey Analyzes 1934 Expenditures on Percentage Basis in 
Various Media 


STATISTICAL insight into in- 
surance advertising is given by 
“A Comparative Survey of Adver- 
tising Expenditures by Life Insur- 
ance Companies in 1934” prepared 
by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau in co-operation with 
the Life Advertisers Association. 

Because of the increasing interest 
in insurance advertising, as shown 
by some of the original and ef- 
fective campaigns of recent years, 
this report, based on the expe- 
riences of forty-five companies, 
has unusual timeliness, greater 
than might be a similar statistical 
analysis of more routine adver- 
tisers. 

The survey covers experiences of 
fifteen A companies with insurance 
in force of $400,000,000 or over, 
eight B companies with $150,000,- 
000 to $400,000,000, fifteen C firms 
with $50,000,000 to $150,000,000 
and seven' D companies under 
$50,000,000. 

The report discusses the fact that 
because the study is based on ex- 
penditures of one year only, it can- 
not attempt to produce a trend. 

The average at spent in ad- 

vertising in 1934 by the companies 
reporting was $1.19 per $100 of 
new premium income. Single pre- 
miums are included for one-tenth 
their total amount which is the 
general practice in relating costs to 
premium income. 

In the A group the fifteen com- 
panies spent $1 per $100 of new 
premium income for advertisi 
In the B group, the figure is $2.54 
per $100 of new prt oo income, 
in the C group $4.03 per $100 and 
in the D group $5.77 per $100. 

A companies used 10.9 per cent 
of their appropriations for annual 
report advertising and C compa- 
nies, 9.5 per cent. 

“The range of 28.1 per cent for 
D companies to 38.8 per cent for 


the A group,” says the report, “in- 
dicates little difference ‘proportion- 


ately in the amount of money put 
into space advertising, which in- 
cludes newspapers, magazines, in- 
surance journals, advertising in 
= editions, etc.” 

he large companies spend 25.2 
a. cent of their total expenditures 
for magazine advertising which 
dropped to 8.3 per cent for B com- 
panies and less than 5 per cent for 
companies in the C and D groups. 
The rapid drop in the smaller com- 
panies is due undoubtedly to their 
comparatively sectional coverage 
of the country. 

There is little difference in the 
percentage of the total expen- 
ditures going into newspaper adver- 
tising, the A companies putting in 
about 4.5 per cent and the other 
companies a little more than 5 per 
cent. 


Figures Reported on 
Outdoor Advertising 


Outdoor advertising was used 
most extensively by companies in 
the C group, these companies using 
1.6 per cent of their appropriation 
for outdoor. One company 
placed 42.9 per cent outdoors, while 
the next largest user was a D com- 
pany with 13.3 per cent. 

Few companies reporting were 
users of radio, so the averages in 
this classification are not signifi- 
cant. One A company placed 23.6 
per cent of its appropriation in 
radio, the next largest user in this 
group showing 14.3 per cent. Two 
companies reporting owned radio 
stations, a company which 
charged 76 per cent of its costs 
to this item, and a D company 
which allowed 52.9 per cent for 
radio advertising. 

As might be expected, direct mail 
bulks large in the figures. One 
A company reported 41 per cent 
of its total appropriation going to 
this medium. The ave for the 
A group, however, was 5.7 per cent 
with eleven out of the fifteen com- 
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panies users. They reported per- 
centages ranging from .9 per cent 
to 41.1 per cent. 

B companies showed the largest 
average in direct mail, 9.4 per cent. 

The report points out that the 
differences in these percentages 
may be due in some part to vari- 
ations in company practices. Some 
companies pay the full cost of their 
direct-mail programs while others 
share the costs on some basis with 
their agents. Therefore a true pic- 
ture of the extent to which direct 
mail is used cannot be gained from 
the survey. 

In the classification of general 
sales literature, including pamphlets, 
booklets and leaflets, this item 
amounted to 13.8 per cent of the 
total appropriations for A compa- 
nies, 17.6 per cent for B compa- 
nies, 9.7 per cent for C companies 
and 7.3 per cent for D companies. 
Several A companies put over 25 
per cent of their advertising ap- 
propriation into general literature. 

Regarding annual statement fold- 
ers or booklets, the report says: 

“As would be expected, this item 
was reported by practically every 
company, the few exceptions prob- 
ably classifying their use of the 
statement under another heading. 
Only two of the A companies re- 
ported an unusually high percen- 
tage—these being 20 per cent and 
12.4 per cent, the average for the 
A group being 2.3 per cent. 
Throughout the B group, the per- 
centages are higher than in the 
A companies. This would be ex- 
pected to a degree, the percentage 
of total costs for the B companies 
for this item being 6.7 per cent. 
One B company reported 14.6 per 
cent of its advertising for this 
purpose. This company does an 
outstanding job of preparing and 
distributing its statement to policy- 
holders. The average for this item 
in the C group is 2.5 per cent with 
two companies reporting 11.1 per 
cent and 14.2 per cent. There is 
practically no difference on this 
item between the C and D com- 
panies, 

It is interesting to note that pub- 
licity is an item that gets less than 
1 per cent of the total costs of 
all companies except in the A group, 
where the amount is 1.1 per cent. 
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All 


HOW 
“ABOUT IT? 


The point to be decided 
about the Newark market 
is not whether you will 
go into it or not in 1936, 
but rather can you afford 
to stay out. Of the major 
cities in the country, only 
one exceeds it in per 
capita retail sales. That’s 
activity! So get in and 
get your share in °36. 
And let the Newark 
Eveninc News show you 
how, to do it. As long’as 
families are composed of 
people and retail sales 
are motivated by their 
needs and desires, the 
logical place for your 
advertising is in the one 
medium nearly every fam- 
ily in the market reads 
and uses as a buying 
guide. It costs 40% less 
than the others combined. 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


O’Mara & Onmsses, Inc., 
General Representatives, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 


































November November %& 
1935 1934 Chge. 


*Sears, Roebuck (a)$37,988,700 $30,878,320 +23.0 
*Mont. Ward (b). 30,910,462 29,851,303 +14.9 
J. C. POMmey ..cccs 24,979,608 21,379,652 +16.8 
Safeway Stores (c) 24,379,375 19,382,248 +25.7 
F. W. Woolworth.. 23,407,123 22,332,136 + 4.8 
Kroger G. & B. (d) 17,349,491 17,068,029 + 1.6 


Company 


S. S. Kresge ...... 12,268,552 11,285,287 + 8.7 
W. T. Grant ...... 8,580,917 7,495,060 +14.5 
ee Pe 6,857,960 6,182,424 +10.9 
Walgreen Co. ..... 4,903,823 4,527,253 + 8.3 
National Tea (e) .. 4,599,872 4,758,069 — 3.3 
J. J. Newberry .... 3,804,995 3,301,290 +15.2 
G. C. Murphy .... 2,970,410 2,425,664 +22.4 
Lerner Stores (f).. 2,807,515 2,482,588 +13.1 
H. L. Green (g).. 2,683,513 2,288,478 +17.3 
Melville Shoe (h).. 2,382,025 2,148,161 +10.9 
Neisner Bros. ... 1,841,874 1,374,908 +33.9 
McLellan Stores .. 1,814,236 1,663,450 + 9.0 
Western Auto .... 1,680,000 1,637,000 + 2.6 


Peoples Drug Stores 1,649,325 1,445,619 +14.0 
Jewel Tea (i) 1,466,986 1,391,137 + 5.4 
Dominion Stores (j) 1,405,210 1,350,423 + 4.0 
Edison Bros. ...... 1,391,670 1,098,610 +26.7 
Schiff Co. (k) 1,131,108 959,802 +-17.8 
Lane Bryant ..... 1,083,496 1,105,558 — 2.0 
Fanny Farmer .... 417,896 352,627 +-18.5 
Rose’s Stores ..... 437,486 353,993 +23.6 
M. H. Fishman ... 326,323 298,284 + 9.4 


Chain-Store Sales 


11 Months 11 Months % 


1935 


$343,379,996 
248,118,454 
194,605,238 
268,859,918 
229,155,999 
209,869,988 
116,333,943 
77,161,185 
64,689,877 
52,402,097 
56,269,099 
36,186,086 
26,593,115 
25,444,431 
21,814,615 
27,231,500 
16,015,779 
16,437,806 
17,237,000 
17,146,035 
15,644,314 
16,300,413 
14,533,914 
10,178,260 
11,728,959 
3,974,138 
3,504,680 
3,003,757 


1934 Chge. 


277,429,502 +23.8 
209,310,649 +18.5 
182,731,099 + 6.5 
222,209,946 +20.9 
231,113,909 — 0.8 


202,603,908 + 3.6 
116,213,998 + 0.1 
70,549,060 + 9.3 
63,250,206 + 2.3 
48,629,728 + 7.7 
55,937,816 + 0.5 


34,261,995 + 5.6 
23,484,630 +-13.2 
22,494,158 +-13.1 
20,820,587 + 4.8 
24,115,567 +12.9 
14,567,617 + 9.9 
16,232,002 + 1.3 
15,281,000 +12.8 
14,951,707 +14.6 
14,269,318 + 9.6 
17,454,625 — 6.6 
12,508,847 +16.2 
9,580,272 + 6.2 
11,795,330 — 0.5 
3,368,042 +18.0 
2,756,397 +27.1 
2,905,048 + 3.4 


























*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 and 44 wks. ended Dec. 3. 
(b)—For November and ten months. 
(c)—4 and 48 wks. ended Nov. 30. 
(d)—4 and 48 wks. ended Nov. 30. 
(e)—4 and 48 wks. ended Nov. 30. 





Number of Stores in Operation 


End of 
November 
1935 1934 
NN = Ca Silvis 66460084 4,254 4,352 W. T. Grant ..... 
a 3,399 3,201 Se ye _awere 
DEER. EN wks ons opége 1,591 1,537 McLellan ......... 
ee. a 1,483 1,473 G. C. Murphy ..... 
National Tea ........ 1,222 1,250 Peoples Drug ..... 
Beene: is i ode ted 744 731 Neistier:........... 
PEE .ccccvescctens eg es 
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(f)—For November and ten months. 
(g)—For November and ten months. 
(h)—4 and 48 wks. ended Nov. 23. 
(i)—4 and 44 wks. ended Nov. 2. 
(j)—4 and 48 wks. ended Nov. 30. 
(k)—5 wks. and 11 mos. ended Nov. 30. 


End of 
November 
1935 1934 
oot 464 
‘ae Qe 232 
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Radio Program Analysis 


AN increase of 400 per cent in 
the amount of radio time de- 
voted to world and national affairs, 
resulting from the growth of pub- 
lic interest in political and eco- 
nomic conditions, is shown in a 
survey made by the National Broad- 
casting Company of its 1935 pro- 
grams, 

Ten per cent of all NBC time 
on the air this year has been given 
over to news and discussion of such 
problems, compared with little 
more than 2 per cent in 1934, the 
survey reveals. 

Following is an analysis of NBC 
programs for the entire year, 1935, 
based on figures for the first ten 
months, showing the per cent of 
total time devoted to various clas- 
sifications: Music, 62.4; literature, 
14.3; lectures, 6.9; special events, 
11.4; current topics, 3.1; women’s 
programs, 1.5; physical training, 
0.5; children’s programs, 3.7; re- 
ligion, 1.3; reports, 0.5; novelty, 
4.4, 

The report also lists the total 
number of programs presented as 
44,406 with the average length of 
the program, 23.2 minutes. 


++ + 


“The American Weekly” Sales 
Organization Meets 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
entire sales organization of The Amer- 
ican Weekly was held at New York on 
December 9, 10 and 11. Mortimer Berk- 
owitz, general manager of The American 
Weekly, presided at all sessions. as- 
sisted by . C. Spargo, vice-president, 
New York; H. J. C. Henderson, vice- 
president, Chicago; and E. M. Swasey, 
vice-president, Los Angeles. 

The following territorial managers also 
assisted: W. Scott Patjens, Eastern 
manager, New York; J. B. Meigs, West- 
ern manager, Chicago; F. C. Brown, 
assistant Western manager, Chicago; Clay 
E. Herbst, Michigan manager, Decroit. 
F. L. Miller, Ohio manager, Cleveland; 
L. W. Stetson, New England manager, 
Boston, R. M. Dodson, Southern 
manager, Atlanta; W. J. Reilly, St. 
Louis; Coulter McKeever, San Francisco, 
and Franklin S. Allen, Los Angeles. 

_ Among those who addressed the con- 
ference were: A. Merritt, assistant to 
Morrill Goddard, editor of The Amer- 
ican Weekly; H. M. Bitner, ee 
manager, earst Newspapers; . EB. 
Berlin, general manager, International 
Magazine Corporation; B. C. Forbes; 
Paul Hollister, executive vice-president 
and publicity director, R. . Macy 
& Co.; W. B. Ruthrauff, vice-president 
and treasurer, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
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The General Merchandise 
Edition of Chain Store 
Age goes into five-figure 
circulation commencing 
with the January 1936 is- 
sue. And for greater read- 
ability, a separate edition 
will reach store managers 
exclusively—carrying all 
advertising and specialized 
text—at no extra cost to 
advertisers. 
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Al a meeting of the Newspaper 
Representatives Association of 
New York, being held as this is- 
sue of Printers’ INK was going to 
press, a committee appointed to 
work on a plan to promote greater 
national distribution of products 
by use of newspapers as a medium 
was making its report. 

That plan calls for an invitation 
to the Newspaper Representatives 
Association of Chicago to join the 
original group in a round-table dis- 
cussion of the problem. The pro- 
posed meeting will probably be 
held in New York around the first 
of the year. 

The committee headed by Ray 
McKinney, J. P. McKinney & 
Company, and made up of John 
Hinman, Texas Daily Press 
League, George R. Katz, Katz 
Special Advertising Agency, in 
addition to Harry Prudden, pres- 
ident of the organization, and 
Wm. Wallace Frazier, secretary, 


To Promote Newspapers 


is planning an organization to be 
made up of as many newspaper 
publishers as possible and respon- 
sible publishers’ representatives, re- 
gardless of size. In other words 
they aim toward a co-operative 
move to increase newspaper ac- 
ceptance as a medium with and by 
the support of both the big and the 
small-town papers. 

They hope to augment, it is 
stated, not supplant, the other or- 
ganized groups in the promotion 
of newspaper space. 

Funds for the organization will 
be raised, it is tenatively proposed, 
on a linage basis, thus allowing 
for the difference in rates to care 
for the graduated scale of mem- 
bership fees. 

Tentatively the committee hopes 
to use an intensive research, sales 
promotion and advertising cam- 
paign to make the advertiser, the 
advertising agent and business in 
general more newspaper minded. 











To the Father of a Great Son 


T were is a rather dramatic opportunity in the period 
ahead for an outstanding man. Here would be an ideal check 


list as to qualifications— 


(7 Interested in advertising as a career. 

CD College man (preferred). 

(CD Plenty of initiative and enthusiasm. 

— Ability to organize his work and the work of others. 
(C Pleasing personality and ease in meeting older men. 


For a man approximating these requirements, there is the chance 
to build up to the head of an organization that will fit into a 
broad, important movement of today. It will be the affiliate of a 
company already successful and a recognized leader in its field. 


The son who comes into this picture must warrant the confidence 
of his father to the extent of a reasonable investment, a small part 
of the total required and already arranged for. 


Address “Z”—Box 204, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Rural and Farm Publications 
Commercial Advertising Linage for November 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 












Monthlies 
1935 1935 
Pages Lines 

Country Gentleman. 39 26,811 

Progressive Farmer 

& Southern Ruralist 

Carolinas- Virginia 


BAIR. . na sop.nitieo 29 21,446 

Miss. Valley Ed.. 29 21,267 

Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 29 20,966 

Ky.-Tenn. Ed.... 29 20,777 

Texas Edition.... 27 19,942 

All Editions ..... 26 18,746 

Average 5 Editions 29 20,880 
Capper’s Farmer... 24 16,186 
Successful Farming. 34 15,120 
Country Home..... 27 (11,947 
South. Agriculturist. 17 11,645 
California Citrograph 16 10,532 
Southern Planter... 14 9,616 
Western Farm Life 11 8,583 
Farm Journal...... 12 5,483 
Breeder’s Gazette... 11 4,863 
Wyoming Stockman- 

Farmer ....+++-- S 4,689 
National Live Stock 

Producer .....-.. 4 3,014 
Bureau Farmer .... 4 1,713 

Semi-Monthlies 
Farm and Ranch... 20 14,999 
Farmer-Stockman .. 19 14,690 
Montana Farmer... 18 13,461 
Utah Farmer ...... 16 12,213 
Arizona Producer .. 14 11,087 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 12 8,901 
Missouri Farmer... 7 5,236 
Arkansas Farmer... 5 3,566 
Bi-Weeklies 
(2 Issues) 

California Cultivator 27 20,519 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead.. 22 17,480 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 21 16,396 
Pennsylvania Farmer 21 15,901 
The Farmer 

Minnesota Edition 18 14,476 

Dakota Edition... 18 14,476 

Local Zone Adv... 21 16,357 


1934 
Lines 
27,992 


16,260 
14,258 
15,941 
15,271 
14,331 
12,737 
15,212 
14,108 
11,852 
11,443 
10,487 
9,951 
5,156 
4,654 
6,583 
2,286 


4,086 


2,209 
986 


10,435 
11,163 
8,953 
6,818 
9,666 
8,169 
4,380 
4,968 


11,417 


14,096 
9,976 
12,959 


11,115 
8,762 
$,037 





1935 1935 
Pages Lines 
Washington Farmer 19 14,198 

Local Zone Adv... 1 938 
Oregon Farmer... .. 18 13,748 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition... 18 13,396 

Indiana Edition.. 15 11,093 
Amer. Agriculturist. 18 13,084 

Local Zone Adv... 4 2,550 
Nebraska Farmer... 17 12,739 

Local Zone Adv... 9 6,212 

Average 4 Editions 20 14,292 
Rural New Yorker. 16 12,538 
Idaho Farmer ...... 16 12,443 
Michigan Farmer... 16 12,124 
Ohio Farmer....... 15 11,755 
Wis. Agriculturist & 

Partntr oie c's des 14 11,197 
Dakota Farmer..... 13 10,048 
Missouri Ruralist... 13 9,746 

Local Zone Adv... 5 3,640 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 

ED avs cacee 12 8,953 

Local Zone Adv... 1 945 
New Eng. Homestead 13 8,808 

tThree Issues. *One Issue. 

tAverage 6 Editions. 
Weeklies 
(4 Issues) 


Pacific Rural Press. 47 *35,652 
Dairymen’s League 
News 
*Five Issues. 


3,816 


Farm Newspapers 
(4 Issues) 
Kansas City Weekly 
Star 
Missouri Edition.. 
Kansas Edition... 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Friday Edition ... 
Tuesday Edition.. 3 
*Five Issues. 


8 20,667 
8 20,560 
8 20,138 


5 *11,539 
6,473 





1934 

Lines 
13,670 
*868 
110,987 


9,350 
7,706 
12,679 
3,944 
10,815 
7,193 
$11,985 
7,334 
112,691 
6,005 
6,204 


8,487. 
5,730 
7,623 
6,185 


5,520 


15,746 


2,879 


17,783 
17,729 
17,689 


*9,258 
7,439 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 
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It is now recog- 
nized on every 
hand that some 
sort of law regulating the manu- 
facture and merchandising of foods, 
drugs and cosmetics should be 
passed by Congress reasonably soon 
after it reconvenes next month. 

This will be grievous news to 
some of the irreconcilables who 
have been striving desperately to 
talk or amend to death every bill 
that has been introduced for this 
purpose—including, of course, the 
Copeland Bill, S.5, which was 
passed by the Senate and now is 
to be considered by the House. 

It.is perfectly obvious that some 
of these gentlemen do not want 
any new law at all. If Moses him- 
self could descend from Mount 
Sinai with a perfect measure it 
would be no more satisfactory to 
‘them than was the fantastic Tug- 
well Bill (S. 1944) 

Printers’ INK does not question 
the right of these companies and 
associations to fight any and every 


Reasonable 
and Fair 
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law that may be proposed. But it 
does question and question seriously 
their motives—and, in some cases, 
their sincerity. Apparently not 
wanting any law, they obviously 
seek to gain their end by fighting 
every law. 

If a bill proposes, as did the 
Mead Bill, to put the control of ad- 
vertising in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, that body 
at once becomes unfair and incap- 
able, and the bill is designated as 
being fit only for outer darkness 
or the ash can. If another measure 
undertakes, as does the Copeland 
Bill, to have the Department ot 
Agriculture do the enforcing, both 
the bill and the Department at once 
become public enemies. One em- 
battled correspondent, in calling 
Printers’ InxK to task for its sup- 
port of S.5, writes that “it hardly 
seems possible that manufacturers 
would want control of advertising 
in the hands of a group (the De- 
partment of Agriculture) whose 
burning ambition is to destroy it.” 

Sometimes noise is mistaken for 
strength; and the voices of these 
elements have at least been loud. 
But the sheep are gradually being 
separated from the goats to an ex- 
tent that the Copeland Bill is be- 
coming strengthened and is gaining 
added honors on account of the 
enemies it has made. 

Meanwhile it becomes painfully 
evident that this thing cannot go 
on forever—that, despite the ac- 
tivities of the wicked Department 
of Agriculture, a law is needed 
and will soon be had. 

The impulsive Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York—who is not domi- 
nated by prejudice—spoke the 
truth at a conference of the drug 
and cosmetic industry called to con- 
sider a proposed “Tugwell Bill” 
promulgated by the Board of Health 
of that town. 

The Mayor said: “Now the sub- 
ject is susceptible to an intelligent, 
fair solution and that is what I 
am trying to get at. If I cannot 
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get that then we will proceed along 
the lines indicated.” By “along the 
lines indicated” the Mayor meant 
a New York City ordinance de- 
signed to provide municipal regula- 
tion for the manufacture and mer- 
chandising of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics. 

“T can understand,” he said, “the 
fears entertained by some of you 
that if New York City embarks 
upon this it will become contagious, 
other cities will do it and the cost 
will be prohibitive to you. I can 
tell you frankly that other cities 
are now considering the subject and 
are waiting to see what we will 
do.” 

Willing to do his share toward 
sparing the food, drug and cos- 
metic industries from the catas- 
trophe of multi-municipal regula- 
tion, the Mayor proposed to the 
assembled representatives that they 
indicate a willingness “to agree 
that you will co-operate with the 
Department of Agriculture in a 
fair and reasonable bill satisfactory 
to our Department of Health and 
other reasonable people and work 
along with the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

In other words, -if a reasonable 
Federal bill could be had, New 
York City would be willing to for- 
get about its bill and other great 
municipalities would doubtless be 
glad to forget also. 

The Mayor’s highly feasible and 
sensible proposition was accepted. 
On November 19 representatives of 
various trade bodies signed an 
agreement to “support fair and 
reasonable Federal legislation to 
prevent the adulteration, misbrand- 
ing and false advertising of foods, 
drugs, devices and cosmetics; to 
safeguard the public health and to 
prevent deceit upon the purchasing 
public.” 

The agreement was signed by 
these organizations: Beauty and 
Barber Supply Institute; Drug, 
Chemical 
Section, 


and Allied Trade 
New York Board of 
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Trade; The Proprietary Associa- 
tion; American Drug Manufactur- 
ers Association; Toilet Goods 
Association, Inc.; Institute of 
Medicine Manufacturers ; American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation; The Drug Institute of 
America, Inc.; The National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association ; 
New York Pharmaceutical Council 
and National Council of American 
Importers and Traders, Inc. 

Thus the way seems at last open 
for passage of this much needed 
legislation. And the legislation is 
needed despite the protestations of 
certain proprietary interests that 
present regulations are sufficient 
and much capitalizing of an in- 
vestigation by a drug paper dis- 
closing the fact that not one exhibit 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s much publicized Chamber of 
Horrors can be purchased at drug 
stores. The fact remains that drug 
and chemical concoctions and com- 
pounds are made up in attics and 
cellars and backyards and peddled 
among the financially unfortunate 
and the illiterate. Most of the 
medicine industry is legitimate, of 
course. But legitimate business 
needs an umpire and crooked busi- 
ness needs a policeman. 

The House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce may 
be expected, in the natural course of 
things, to report out the Copeland 
Bill favorably. It will naturally be 
realized that the bill is not per- 
fect. It would not be perfect if 
all the interests involved worked 
upon it conscientiously and thor- 
oughly for the next fifty years. 
It does not suit every industry in- 
volved and it never will. There 
are too many diverse interests in- 
volved to make possible any such 
millennial development. 

But it is fair, it is decent, it is 
honest, Inconsistencies, injustices 
and absurdities have gradually been 
squeezed out of this legislation— 
ever since the ridiculous Tugwell 
Bill was first proposed—until now 
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it can stand on its own feet and 
command respect from everybody. 
All the interests involved have had 
a crack at it and in its present 
form it can almost be said to be 
the Great Compromise. 

If everybody—and that means 
protagonists as well as antagonists, 
governmental, professional, indus- 
trial, and all—will stop being 
prejudicial and emotional for a 
time and not go to extreme limits 
in demanding more changes to this 
much-changed bill, it will most 
likely be enacted within the next 
few weeks. 

The ultimate result will be a most 
happy one for manufacturers of 
drugs, foods and cosmetics. The 
public will be protected. Advertis- 
ing’s value will be increased. There 
will be more jobs and more real 
prosperity. 


For the Jubilee 


Plans are in the 
making for the 

of Truth celebration next 
year by the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America of the Silver Jubi- 
lee of Truth-in-Advertising. 

In a tentative report, Frank A. 
Black, chairman of the jubilee com- 
mittee, outlines the committee’s 
work thus far and suggests forms 
that the celebrating program might 
take. 

Already arrangements have been 
completed for compiling a Truth- 
in-Advertising history. For the 
jubilee, itself, the committee sug- 
gests, among other activities, a 
round-up of the men who partici- 
pated in the movement’s beginning 
leadership. 

Commenting on the jubilee’s ef- 
fects, Mr. Black’s report remarks: 
“The work will be worthwhile if 
it accomplishes nothing more than 
to arouse the interest of a number 
of those individuals who were very 
active in the ranks of organized ad- 
vertising twenty-five years ago. 
This association, as most associa- 
tions, has failed to solve the prob- 
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lem of what to do with its 


‘ex’s’.” 

May we remark that here is a 
veteran that scarcely has con- 
tributed at all to that problem's 
complications? Here is a veteran 
that never has retired. Here, in the 
journalistic person of PRINTERs’ 
InK—and proudly we proclaim it— 
is a crusader that needs no rally- 
ing call back to the colors. 

To the federation’s laudable proj- 
ect Printers’ INK extends its 
support and offers its every facil- 
ity; and, no doubt, in a practical 
way we can help directly. To the 
compiler of the history of Truth 
we offer our files, to the end that 
there he may recapture the vision 
that made the whole movement 
possible—the vision of our late, 
great editor, John Irving Romer. 


Satisfaction “Posts of honor,” 


rn 1 , 
Guaranteed wa ed Holland 
are evermore 


posts of danger and of care.” 

In a famous advertisement en- 
titled, “The Penalty of Leadership,” 
Theodore F. MacManus wrote: 

“If the leader really leads, he re- 
mains—the leader. . . . 

“That which is good or great 
makes itself known no matter how 
loud the clamor of denial. 

“That which deserves to live— 
lives.” 

In every industry, leadership is 
created and proclaimed by advertis- 
ing; and in leadership every enter- 
prise that advertises becomes, auto- 
matically, a participant, partaking 
of the prestige—and the responsi- 
bilities—of those who carry banners. 

Yet in times when advertising is 
villified, there are compensations. 
From promotion matter for the 
Hearst newspapers, we quote this: 

“The trade-marks of many Amer- 
ican products are more famous and 
more respected than were the an- 
cient heraldic devices of feudalism, 
because the manufacturer must 
make good the motto on his shield.” 
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NEWS-WEE 
















- 


an average net 
paid circulation 
for 1937* of 


250,000 


"For issues of 1936 guarantee is 160,000, as 
announced on rate card No. 6, June 21,1935 





F. DU SOSSOIT DUKE, Advertising Director 
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536 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
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The Little Suhéblaancer’ s 
Classroom 





ITH Christmas but a short 

while away this is a fitting 
time for the Schoolmaster to tell 
the Class the story of a twenty- 
four-sheet poster that has been “on 
the boards” every year for twenty- 
two consecutive years without a 
change. It is the Nativity poster, 
shown above. 

The original order for this poster 
was placed with the Erie Litho- 
graphing & Printing Company of 
Erie, Pa., on October 22, 1913. 
There is a question as to whether 
the original art was made by one 
artist or more than one. 

For many years this poster was 
sponsored by the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association and furnished 
for a nominal charge to poster 
plant owners, religious associations 
and to many churches and Sunday 
schools who used it in connection 
with Christmas services, and fes- 
tivals. 

Every year without exception the 
quantity used ran into the thou- 
sands. Space for many thousands 
of these posters has been donated 
by poster plant owners all over the 
country. Many local advertisers 
such as department stores, coal 
companies, laundries and manufac- 
turers have paid for poster space 
year after year to present this as 
their Christmas message. The 
border carries a quotation from 


the Bible and these additional 
words—“Ask your Sunday school 
teacher to tell you the story.” 

About two years ago the Out- 
door Advertising Association de- 
cided to discontinue the sponsor- 
ship of this poster but the demand 
for it continued and the Erie 
Lithographing & Printing Company 
accepted the responsibility for sup- 
plying it. Last year, General Out- 
door and the Poster Advertising 
Association of Canada used more 
than 1,000 but the number sup- 
plied in response to individual re- 
quests was greatly in excess of 
that. At least two manufacturers 
last year mounted the entire poster 
on wall boards, cut out the figures. 
and displayed them on the roof of 
their plant under flood lighting. 

+ . o 

Richard Dunne, one-time agency 
space buyer and now a salesman of 
newspaper space, came upon a cer- 
tain fact after he had read the 
November 28 issue of Printers’ 
Ink, which perhaps escaped the 
attention of every other reader. 
That was the issue containing 
“Prospects on Parade,” by Harry 
Simmons, and “Relations with 
Salesmen,” by Donald C. Clarke. 

The former described twenty-five 
types of customers and prospects 
whom salesmen must need ap- 
proach ; the latter told of problems 
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Underwood 


Where the counter divides 


T= counter of a store separates the working women from the home- 
bodies. 


So does Home Arts-Needlecraft. 


Why is this important? Because so many advertisers. want to reach home- 
bodies only. They are the market for foods and household equipment. 
Now, necessarily, a large part of the circulation of general women’s maga- 
zines is made up of women who work for their living. There are ten million 
of them in the United States—almost as many as the entire circulation of 
the six largest general women’s magazines combined. 


Home Arts-Needlecraft eliminates the working women and attracts home- 
bodies. It prints nothing to appeal to the working women—no fiction, no 
politics, no general articles. But it prints everything to appeal to the 
home-bodies—foods and recipes, table setting, entertainment, home-making, 
housekeeping, fashions, beauty, and the care and rearing of children—all 
with appropriate needlework. 


Thus Home Arts-Needlecraft delivers an undiluted market of more than 
700,000 home-bodies—probably the largest number of home-bodies in the 
circulation of any magazine. 


HOME ARTS 


NEEDLECRAFT 
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concerned with customers’ or pur- 
chasing agents’ relations with sales- 
men who call on them. 

From his vantage point, Mr. 
Dunne immediately saw the analogy 
in these two articles to the prob- 
lems arising in space buyer—space 
seller relations. And this leads the 
Schoolmaster to comment once 
more on the advantages that may 
accrue to business men from read- 
ing articles and books on business 
subjects that seem to be outside 
the bounds of their immediate 
interests. 

To point the lesson more closely, 
agency space buyers would not find 
their time entirely wasted if they 
were to delve into Printers’ Ink 
articles that apparently have no 
bearing on the art of purchasing 
space in magazines and newspapers. 
And salesmen for newspapers and 
magazines could profit from a reg- 
ular reading of articles in these 
pages that don’t have anything to 
say about white space, rates, posi- 
tion, color pages, next-to-reading 
and similar matters. 

. . - 

A Baltimore company suggests 
that with its help a lady can have 
her blessed event in the proper 
month and not six months too early 
in a newspaper column. 

“Camouflage the Blessed Event,” 
advertises Stewart & Co. “Whisper 
the secret confidentially, tell the 
relatives when you are duty bound, 
and fool the others till the last. A 
clever bit of boning here and an 
adjustable lace there, a strap that’s 
grand, and lo, it’s almost time for 
the cherub himself before anyone’s 
the wiser. Keep your name out of 
the papers. Fool Walter Winchell !” 

One hopes this concern is not 
committing itself to too ambitious 
an offer. 

. . . 


At a recent session of the Ad- 
vertising and Selling Course being 
conducted by the Advertising Club 
of New Ycrk, a new note in drama- 
tization of a speaker’s point was 
struck by Edgar Kobak, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales of the 
National Broadcasting Company, 
who was the lecturer for the eve- 
ning. Mr. Kobak’s subject was 
“Qualifications to Be a Salesman.” 
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While very forcefully expounding 
the topic of footwork as a vital 
point in selling, the speaker, mov- 
ing toward a package on the table, 
explained that he was about to 
show the class his chart for selling. 

On untying the string on the 
package Mr, Kobak paused, ex- 
plaining that his chart was the one 
used by all successful salesmen. 
After removing the first layer of 
paper he paused again and said 
that without this chart no progress 
could be made in selling. Finally, 
with his audience fully expecting 
to see a printed chart or graph, he 
held up a pair of well-worn shoes. 

“Here,” he said, dangling the 
footwear before the eyes of his 
impressed and surprised audience, 
“is my sales chart. You have to 
have footwork to makes sales.” To 
further stress the importance of 
this qualification Mr. Kobak hung 
the shoes on a nearby clothes tree 
and told the class to keep their 
eyes on them for the rest of the 
evening. 

That point, so well dramatized by 
a very able speaker, will not be 
easily forgotten by the members of 
his audience. 

a . . 

When Pat Windsor, salesman ex- 
traordinary for the British Empire, 
under his better known title of the 
Prince of Wales, repeats an adver- 
tising jingle, it makes news. Espe- 
cially so when the first wires from 
London attributed to him as author 
the jingle he quoted: 


“He who whispers down a well 
About the goods he has to sell, 
Will never reap the golden 

dollars 
Like he who shows them round 
and hollers.” 


The place was London, the time 
December 10, and the occasion the 
annual meeting of the Travel and 
Industrial Development Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Earl of Derby being chairman. 

Several people phoned and wrote 
Printers’ Ink, asking the origin 
of this jingle. One old-timer said 
he had heard it at least thirty-five 
years ago. Purists pointed out that 
“he” in the fourth line should be 
“him” because the word “like” al- 
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ways has the preposition “unto” 
understood after it. 

Other anxious inquirers attrib- 
uted the quotation to the late E. C. 
Simmons, of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., Marshall Field and 
others. The Schoolmaster is sure 
of only one fact—that it won't be 
put upon Ralph Waldo Emerson 
who had so many advertising quo- 
tations attributed to him. 

One of our readers must know 
the real origin of this ancient ad- 
vertising saw. Who was it that 
first said it and when? 

> 7 a 


Don Quixote tilted at windmills 
but not with profit to himself, his 
faithful Sancho, his wearing ap- 
parel, nor to the comfort of his 
mount, Rosinante. Centuries later 
two typical Middle-Western young- 
sters had ideas about tilting at 
windmills not with lance and shield, 
but with brains, practical ideas, 
their hands and for a profit. 

The ingenuity of these two farm 
boys near Sioux City, Iowa, re- 
cently solved one of the great prob- 
lems of the radio equipment indus- 
try, that of furnishing the necessary 
power for radio sets in places not 
connected with electric current. En- 
gineers, explorers and radio re- 
search men had spent months, yes, 
even years endeavoring to find a 
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satisfactory answer to this perplex- 
ing problem. 

Commander Eugene F, McDon- 
ald, Jr., president of the Zenith 
Radio Corporation, Chicago, frankly 
admits that he failed in developing 
the necessary electricity needed for 
sets in isolated spots, but tells with 
a relish how the problem was 
overcome. 

Following his own failure, he 
sent his chief engineer out to call 
on various windmill manufacturers 
to ascertain what type of propeller 
was best suited to driving a small 
generator in light winds. The en- 
gineer had been searching but a 
day when he returned and informed 
his chief that dne of the windmill 
companies had told him about two 
farmer boys down in Sioux City, 
Iowa. These youngsters had been 
buying second-hand Ford genera- 
tors for a period of years, re-wind- 
ing them, attaching them to a small 
propeller and selling them to the 
farmers in a very small way, to 
keep their automobile _ batteries 
charged. 

Out went the chief engineer 
post-haste to Sioux City, accom- 
panied by the factory superinten- 
dent to see what those two farmer 
boys were doing. They reported 
that the boys had gone through a 
process of development comparable 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


Minimum order five 
Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


REPRESENTATIVE twenty years’ ex- 
perience national newspaper field last six 
years, Detroit manager large organization, 
desires negotiate with publishers for 
representation in Detroit. Box 314, P. I. 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


ADVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION 
MGR.—With recent, thorough depart- 
ment store experience; 35-42 years— 
$5,000. Apply Miss Mary Diet, 105 
West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Copy idea man (or woman) 
with og agency experience. 
Textiles and fashion background. State 
qualifications and salary desired. Box 
315, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man with well rounded ex- 
perience to edit house organ. Knowled 
of ophthalmic optics or scientific bac 
ground highly desirable. State qualifica- 
tions fully, including experience, educa- 
tion, age, etc. Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN—FREE possible interest in 
growing advertisin agency to man who 
can produce immediate business and can 
develop leads supplied. Future assured 
if this man can produce. Write extent 
of present billing, background, age, etc. 
a a Appointment will be made 
by letter. Write Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
to sell space well known coal publication 
to coal operators in western and central 
Pennsylvania or New York. Unusual 
earnings for man with ability who will 
work hard. Payment by commission with 
drawing account advanced upon securing 
order. Automobile preferred but not 
necessary. Write toda to Black’s 
Directory, Mercantile Lacey Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














ATTRACTIVE MONTHLY ONE-MAN 
TRADE JOURNAL DOING $7,500 an- 
nually can be bought for $2,500 Cash. 
a? _ Company, 11 West 42nd 
t., I ‘ 





POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 29, with ideas, seeks ex- 
ecutive position; college graduate, experi- 
enced in copy and layout, newspaper 
advertising, sales, sales promotion, mer- 
chandising. Box 309, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and Advertising. Young man, 
5 yrs. a. and reporting. 2 yrs. 
advertising xtensive South American 
and European travel. Talented writer. 
Accurate, fast worker. Box 313, P. I. 


MERCHANDISING, SALES PROMO- 
TION: Manager or Assistant. Young 
man. Two years radio merchandising with 
large station. Also sales supervision and 
selling experience. University graduate. 
Married. References. Box 308, I. 














ADVERTISING MANAGER of large 
manufacturing firm will soon be avail- 
able for new connection. Broad _back- 
ground in copy writing and editorial 
work; lots of experience in retail dis- 
tribution; skillful handling of advertis- 
ing production. An inquiry will promptly 
bring further details and references. 
Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE JAN. 1ST 


Executive, age 41, bechgueead, of 15 
years in merchandising, advertising and 
sales management. In present connection 
10 years, the past seven years as Vice- 
President and Birector of Sales. Excellent 
reasons for change. 
my best reference. 
goodwill and good wishes of 
cern 

Size of organization not as important 
as permanence and opportunity to build 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


UNUSUAL ECONOMIES EFFECTED!! 
Improved process reproduces illustrated 
advertising literature, sales letters, bulle- 
tins, etc. Cuts wmnogestary, 600 copies 
£2. 50; add hundreds 20¢. = les. 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., . 








NEW AND REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY. Type and Supplies. We 
buy Press Num! Machines any con- 
dition. Printers 


upely Co., Inc. 
100 West 2ist Street, New York. 





and an income in keeping with 
increased business. Will go anywhere 
for interview. 


Box 311, Printers’ Ink 








CAUTION! 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are a to use the ut- 
most care in Po i any 
samples of work addressed “to us for forward- 
ing. We are frequently in receipt of large 
packages, burst open, in a condition that un- 
doubtedly occasions the loss of valuable pieces 
of printed matter, copy, drawings, etc. 
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to many a big concern, But the 
youngsters lacked capital to pro- 
duce new generators, especially de- 
signed for this purpose or to man- 
ufacture in quantities. They had 
been selling their re-wound second- 
hand generators coupled to a pro- 
peller mounted on a small tower 
for $29 and $45. They had already 
found the necessity for two models, 

These youngsters had formed a 
company, known as the Wind- 
charger Company. Zenith imme- 
diately signed an order with them 
for 50,000 units on the agreement 
that they sell these at very little 
above costs, direct to the farmer, 
and without any profit to the dealer 
or distributor, and that they would 
use new generators in every unit. 
The boys added an automatic cut- 
out to keep the battery from dis- 
charging when the wind is not 
blowing and an ammeter. 

The price today is $10 for the 
smaller model and $15 for the de 
luxe model. Upkeep is about 50 
cents a year for distilled water in 
the batteries and a few drops of 
oil for the generator mechanism. 
Some of the towers and sets have 
been sent to the Arctic and not a 
few to the South Seas. 


+ + + 


Convention Dates 


National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, silver anniversary convention, Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York, Jan. 20 
to 24 


Virginia Press Association, mjd-winter 
convention, John i. Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Jan. 17 and 18. 

National yo» 5. of Marketing 
Teachers, annual convention, Pa) 
Sv ti New York, Dec. 26, 27 
an 

The National Retail Liquor Package 
Stores Association will hold its sy 
convention in conjunction with the Wine 
and Liquor Show, to id at the 
Grand Central «bg New York, Feb. 
10 to 15, which the association is spon- 
soring with the National Institute of 
Wine and Spirit Distributors. 


Has Maté Growers Account 


Compiens "Lees tea, ee al 
ompany, an 
packer of Para-Maté, gout American 
tea, has a ted Barnes-Chase 
Company, advertisi: cn of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
ap oo nes of $60,000 has been 
vertise Para-Maté 
Seengbent California. Newspaper and 
radio advertising is now being used. 
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N REMEMBRANCE OF OUR 
PAST PLEASANT RELATIONS, 
PLEASE ACCEPT OUR SINCERE 
GOOD WISHES FOR A VERY 


“« Merry Christmas x 


AND FOR YOUR PROSPERITY 
AND SUCCESS DURING THE 
COMING YEAR. » = » » » » 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





AVERAGE NET PAID SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION DURING THE 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER 

IN EXCESS OF 


1,000,000 





A GAIN OVER A YEAR AGO 


75,000 


. . - building a bigger market 
for the advertiser because it is publishing 
a better newspaper for the reader. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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